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Hitlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriente! Countries 


of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 

the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the value 

GE bvestis ton ngd Cons eee> ++ +«-$21,108,343,494 00 
Received premiums thereon to the 

GREENE OF 6c cccdecccesccetenes + 224,197,211 06 
Paid losses during that period.... 127,760,071 08 
Issued certificates of profits to 

en ee rerr ye 81,370,840 00 
Of which there have been redeemed 739744440 00 
Leaving outstanding at present time 7,506,400 00 
Interest paid on _ certificates 

Smeets WO csiccetcicccvessoacs 19,469,981 85 

ember 31, 1906, the assets 

of the company amounted to... 12,797,823 72 
¢ The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter, 

NTON A. RAVEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 

AS. L. LIVINGSTON, Second Vice-President. 

ANFORD E. COBB, Third Vice-President. 

CHARLES E. FAY, Fourth Vice-President. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 

















THE CONTINENTAL SELLS THE 
MOST SECURE FIRE INSURANCE 
OBTAINABLE. ITS NET SURPLUS 
($8,428,734) EXCLUSIVELY PRO- 
TECTING AMERICAN  POLICY- 
HOLDERS 18 LARGER THAN THAT 
OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 











THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
Continental Bullding, 
48 Codar Street, New York 


Western Department 


280 Lasalle Street, Chicago, Ill, 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


Mrs. Eddy Interviewed 
By ARTHUR BRISBANE 


Highest paid qSo much has been written about Mrs. Eddy, the founder of 

edstorial writer aes . 

in the world Christian Science, that her followers declare wholly untrue, that Cos- 

mopolitan commissioned Arthur Brisbane to get an interview with her. 

qHe succeeded where hundreds have failed and spent several hours 
with this remarkable eighty-six year old woman. 
q@Mr. Brisbane draws a strong word portrait of Mrs. Eddy—one 
that will give the reader a clear, strong, mental picture of not only 
her appearance and the apparent condition of her health, but also of 
her personality, and her surroundings at Pleasant View, Concord, 
New Hampshire. 
qThis interview with Mrs. Eddy is a plain, straightforward, un- 
biased statement of facts by one who is not a Christian Scientist. 


Doc Peets’s Error 
By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


Author of qThousands of Mr. Lewis’s admirers rest his fame on the wonder- 
the famous ; ae oan an ¥ * e a 3 < 
“Wolfville” stories ful “Wolfville” stories. “Doc Peet’s Error” begins a new series of 


these breezy, plains-life yarns. 


Opportunity in America 
Views of JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


One of qCertainly no man is more competent to discuss opportunity for 
the richest P : 
men in money-making and commercial success than John D. Rockefeller, the 


the world head of Standard Oil Co. 


OSMOPOLITAN 


All News-Stands 
2 DUANE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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For 30 Boys. J. H. PmLusBuRy, Prin. 

Waban School ‘.%2" ‘bor ui Waban, Mass. 
Individual Instruction, Physical, Athletic and Manual Training. 

Manly School Atmosphere. Ideal Location. Prepares for any college. 








MassacHusEtts, Merrimac. 

Whittier School for Girls 4,20" the met Ly ‘ere 

Mrs. ANNIE BrRacketr Russe.., Principa 

THE DR. HOLBROOK neciogngl 
OBSSLNING-ON-HUDSON, N. 


new a tember 26th; 
dist year begins: { for old boys, September 26th. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


127th year opens Sept. 11th, 1907. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 











The Michigan Military Academy, orchard Lake, Mich. 
Ideal site. Fine equipment. Prepares for all colleges. 
Strong teaching. Genuine military training. Symmetrical 
culture. Clean atmosphere. Not a reform school. 
LAWRENCE CAMERON HULL, 
President and Superintendent. 


New Junsey, Morristown. 


Morristown School for Boys. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY BOaRDING SCHOOL. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER (Princeton), President Board Trustees. 
Franois Catt WoopMaNn Harvard ard), Head Master. y 





New York, New York, Broadway and 120th Street. 


The Horace Mann Schools OelunbtaUnisorniy 


For boys and girls—Kindergarten, Elementary, Hi; 15 
teachers. Special attention to coll: Pupils a 


lege preparation, 
as vacancies occur. Address SAMUEL T. DUTTON, Supt. 





New Jersey, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE—Our first 
is to make Z, manly, successful men—physically, 
mentally, morally. College and business preparation. Boys 
summer camp in ee _— rated book and school paper. 
Rev. T. H. LANDON, A ee Princi 

MAJO 7 b. LAN 


N, Commandant. 





TRINITY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Located in the hills of Westchester Co. Exceptionally well fitted to 
ve thorough preparation for Ci Scientific School or business 
ome and religious influences of the h order. Special care given 

to young boys. Careful attention to physical development, out vat of aoee 
For circulars address 


or Horsemanship Highest re Ces. 
C. LYLBURN, Elmsford, New York. 


Mount Pleasant Academy 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
A Preparatory School with Military Training. Founded in 1814 
Also MOUNT PLEASANT HALL 
Mr. Brusie’s School for Young Boys. 


WAYLAND ACADEMY £22 20¥s 


AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Thorough courses. Modern, well-equipped buildin 
Athletic field. Music and elocution in ial building. 
oderate. Address Epwix P. Brown, Prin., Beaver ‘Dam, Wis. 


OXFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


OXFORD OHIO 
1830-1907 


One hour from Cincinnati on the C. H. & D. Beautiful 
degrees. Fine advan- 











Pres. JANE SCHERZER, Ph.D. (Berlin), Box D. 





RVING 


SCHOOL For Boys mo 


Only 25 miles from New ene doe Bb 

fi 
Palos mesapact pune Geewiee ere 2g 
pool. petent instructors. Fine athletic field. Address 


J. M. FURMAN, A.M., Head Master. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Rev. Samuel V. Cole, A.M., D.D., President. 
78d year begins Sept. 18th, 1907, Endowed colle; Fe ree echesi 
Certificates to college. Advance courses 
graduates and others. Art and music. gabesionaed 
teachers. Native French and German. New brick gymna- 
tennis, basket-ball, field- 
Steam and cep ay "Healthful location, 
miles wi Boston. For catalogue gg views 
HEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 





sium, with resident instructor; 
hockey, etc. 
within 30 


address 





HELP WANTED 





College Graduate Wanted, young woman stenographer with 
college (Liberal Arts) training; rapid, accurate, some 
experience in editorial work prefe ; permanent position 
of interest to <n | aspirant. Address, stating age, 
experience and salary desired, Publisher, care Independent. 


Dr ISAACTHomPSONS EYE WATER 


Send Us Your 
Back Numbers 








Both as an encyclopedia for refer- 
ence and an expositor of the under- 
lying currents of our national life, 
The Independent is well worth pre- 
serving. We began with 1904 to 
divide the fifty-two issues of the 
year into two volumes, separately 
and completely indexed. 


If our readers will send to us, prepaid, their copies for 
six. months, in good condition, with $1.50, we will return, 
charges paid, a volume containing the twenty-six issues 
(without the advertising pages), attractively bound with 
marbled board sides and brown duck back stamped in gold. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCED 


The Federal Sugar Refining Co., 
cent., payable August Ist, 1907. 








1% per 
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T= AVALON COTTAGES by the lakeside, Readfield, 

Me. In the Hill Country. Famous bass fishing. No 

hay fever. Booklets. = 
GEORGE W. CARSON. 


Hotel Sweetwater 


BEDFORD SPRINGS, MASS. 


OPENED MAY 29 


Modern in all its appointments. Automobilists should 
not fail to stop here en route to their summer homes. 


CHARLES E. PHENIX, Proprietor 


MANSION HOUSE *rreicne 
DIREC 


Heights 
TLY OPPOSITE WALL ST., N. Y. 
Select Family and Transient Hotel. Reasonable Rates. 
Coolest locution in the vicinity of New York. 
J. C. VAN CLEAF, Proprietor. 











SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 
WHITE SULPHUR ..fiibnu 
ESTABLISHMENT 
NUW OPEN. 
Highest award at Paris Exposition in 1900 and St. Louis 
Exposition in 1904. 
PAVILION, HOTEL and COTTAGES 
, JOHN H. GARDNER & SON. 


WELKIN HALL 


Beautiful summer home; highest elevation at 
Kisco, Westchester County, N. Y.; lighted by electricity; 
newly furnished, strictly first class; views from house as 
far as eye can reacD are unsurpa in any part of State; 
stabling for horses; one hour from Grand Centrai Depot: 
commutation 26 cents round trip; no children under 15 
years; terms and booklet on 
NERS FOR AUTO PARTIES SE 
TOWNSEND MATHEWS, Proprietor, Mount Kisco, N. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 





Mount 





WM. TAYLOR @ SON, Props. 
ASTON SANITARIUM 


ciding. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 
Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y. State Hospital; visit before de- 


CARROLL SPRINGS SANITARIUM 
afnsa Saat, Eat SS Neh 
Glen, Maryland. . ” 











Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
Ss. VW. Corner Broadway at 
S4th Street 


Ideal Location. 
a Near 
* Theatres, Shops and 
Central Park. 
Fine Cuisine. 


Excellent Food and 
Reasonable Prices. 


New, Modern, and 
Absolutely Fireproof 
All Outside Rooms. 
Coolest Summer 
Hotel in 
New York. 
Special Summer 
Rates. 


Close to Sixth Ave. 
“L”? and Subway, 
and all Surface 

Car Lines. 


Transient Rates, 
with Bath, 
and up. 


Special rates for 
permanent guests. 


be: Send- for Booklet. 
HARRY P.STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 
R. j. BINGHAM, Formerly with Hotel Woodward, 

















BELGIU 


. a 
LE GRAND HOTEL 


BRUSSEL GRILL Room. J. CURTET. 


Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Handsomest, 
Lightest, 
Best Luggage. 
177 Broadway, 

688 Pat rtlandt St. 


adway, 
723 SixthAvenue. 


Wardrobe Trunks 


THE INDEPENDENT 


1380 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - + = Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
One Year, $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 

Single Copies over six months old twenty-five cents. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 

a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received 
one week before change is to take effect; the old as well 
as the new address should be given. 
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Hotel Majestic 
“The Castle.” 


TARRYTOWN ON HUDSON 


Between School Seasons 


This magnificent property, conducted as 
a strictly first-class Summer Hotel (between 
school seasons), seeks the patronage of 
select clientele exclusively. Splendid build- 
ings, elegantly furnished throughout; rooms 
en suite with private bath; hot and cold 
running water in every room; cuisine of 
highest standard, especial attention being 
given to the small details of perfect service. 

14-ACRE PARK, 30-MILE VIEW OF 
HUDSON. Tennis courts, gymnasium, 
ani swimming pool. Orchestra during 
season. 

Reservations may be made by wire or 
* phone. 


A. STANLEY STANFORD, 
PROPRIETOR. 














General Physical 
Weakness 


When the brain becomes fatigued 
and dull, the nerves irritable and 
unstrung, or the digestion and 
appetite impaired, it will almost 
always be found that the body is 
deficient in the natural phos- 
phates. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


A scientific and. carefully pre- 
pared preparation of the phos- 
phates, restores to the system the 
deficient elements so essential to 
sound bodily health. 


An Ideal Tonic in Nervous Disorders 


If your druggist can’t » send 25 
cents to Rumrorp CuemicaL Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 














Will You Be a Founder of a Second 
Ocean Grove on Long Island ? 


An Association has been organized to establish a summer colony and Assembly work at 
Stony Brook, Long Island, similar to Chautauqua and Ocean Grove, but on broader lines. The 


following are the incorporators : 


Rev. J, F. Carson, D. D. 

Rev. J. M. Farrar, D. D. 

Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D. D. 
Robt. T. Stokes, Esq. 

Rev. D. D. MacLaurin, D. D. 
Benj. F. Knowles, Esq. 

Rev. T. W. Campbell, B. D, 


Rev. Newell Woolsey Wells, D. D. 
Wm. R. Hoople, Esq 

F. D. Arthur, Esq. 

Rev. J. O. Wilson, D. D. 

Chas. Francis, Esq. 

Samuel H. Coombs, Esq. 

Theo. J. Van Horen, C. P. A. 


Jasper T. Dunham, Esq. 


While it is a beneficent enterprise, it is upon a business basis and it 
WILL BE FOUND AN EXCEPTIONAL INVESTMENT. 

The property is so located as to make it attractive as a site for summer homes and would 
be a profitable holding, even without the attractions of the Assembly. High elevaion. Park 
onshore. Very accessible. Excellent train service. Less than an hour and a quarter to New 
York. Ccmmutation rate very low. Shares are $100 each, which may be paid in installments. 
For full particulars send for handsome booklet just issued. 


STONY BROOK ASSOCIATION, 200 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
{@~ Christian Workers Wanted to Represent the Association in Their Own Locality. 
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Survey of the World 


Relations 


With Japan has been a noticeable re- 


duction of the space given 
by the daily press to gossip, interviews 
and speculation concerning what some 
have called the “scare” about an ap- 
proaching war with Japan. It is still the 
intention of the Government to send the 
battleship fleet to Pacific waters, but the 
ships will not bégin their long voyage 
before October or November. Some po- 


litical writers who do not think that the 
sole object of the movement will be 


either naval practice or an exhibition of 
power suggest that the need of docks 
and coaling stations in Pacific waters 
(and-of appropriations for such facili- 
ties) will be shown clearly by this cruise, 
that public interest in the construction of 
the Panama Canal will be stimulated by 
the time and money consumed in going 
around Cape Horn, and that expert poli- 
ticians who desire to promote the suc- 
cess of the Republican party in the com- 
ing Presidential election will be glad to 
see the enthusiasm and patriotism of the 
people in the Pacific Coast States 
aroused by the presence of these battle- 
ships at their ports when the national 
conventions are held and before the na- 
tional election takes place. Several pos- 
sible causes of irritation were removed 
last week. The offensive interview 
ascribed to Admiral Sakamoto was re- 
pudiated and withdrawn, and the Japan- 
ese journal in which it had appeared 
made amends by publishing a_ highly 
eulogistic article upon the American 
navy. The story from an anonymous 
diplomat at The Hague about Japan’s 
categorical demands and threats was de- 
clared to be false by both Governments. 


During the past week there 


Ambassador Aoki said it was too ridicu- 
lous to be discussed. “There is,” he 
added, “no ‘situation’ and there are no 
‘strained relations’ between the United 
States and Japan.” Sensational reports 
about the arrest of Japanese spies while 
making drawings of Pacific Coast forts, 
and concerning attempts to destroy the 
great dry dock “Dewev” (now stationed 
near Manila), were officially denied. Ad- 
miral Baron Yamamoto, Japan’s noted 
naval strategist, arrived in New York 
from England on the toth. He was en- 
tertained in the city by General Grant 
and others, and at Oyster Bay by the 
President. On the 12th he was at Mr. 
Rovsevelt’s summer home, in company 
with Ambassador Aoki. After his de- 
parture, the following brief official re- 
port was given to the public by Secretary 
Loeb: 

“The President had a long interview with 
Admiral Baron Yamamoto, and it was most 
satisfactory in every way. It simply confirms 
what had already been made clear by Ambas- 
sador Aoki—the thoroly good understanding 
between the two Governments and the funda- 
mental friendliness between the two nations.” 
To the reporters who met him at the 
dock upon his arrival from Europe, the 
Admiral. spoke earnestly for ORR, He 
said: 

“I want to impress on the editors of news- 
papers that they cannot be too careful with 
what they write about the two countries. I 
want to impress on them that they must un- 
derstand the conditions of the two countries 
thoroly before they write. There are many 
sensational newspapers in both America and 
Japan and it is a pity that they do not under- 
stand conditions before they attempt to write. 
I want to express the hope that the editors 
will be very careful about reporting correctly 
what one says. Very often things are exag- 
gerated or misquoted, sometimes purposely, by 
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representatives of the press. I believe that 
the editors of the American papers are very 
honest and intelligent. The friendly relations 
between the two countries are of such long 
standing that I think this passing storm should 
be thrown into the waters of the Pacific 
Ocean.” 

At a luncheon given in his honor by the 
Japan Society, he replied as follows to 
the address of welcome: 


“We all know what we owe to the United 
States for its services in aiding the develop- 
ment of our industries and commerce, and also 
for the education of many of our countrymen. 
We also appreciate the sympathy which was 
shown by your countrymen during the late 
war with Russia. Our interests, commercial 
and otherwise, are so intimately interwoven 
and the cordial relations between us of fifty 
years’ standing are of so firm a nature that I 
can confidently affirm that they will never be 
destroyed by mere trifling incidents. It is true 
that lately some little dark cloud did appear 
in one quarter of the sky, but it is nothing but 
a local squall and does not in any way repre- 
sent the general state of the weather. And 
even this slight cloud will soon be dispersed.” 


& 

The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s 
report upon its in- 
vestigation of the Harriman railways 


Report on the 
Harriman Railways 


was given to the public last Sunday 


morning. It is a long review of the facts 
brought out during the inquiry, accom- 
panied by recommendations as to legisla- 
tion. Neither criminal nor civil prosecu- 
tion is suggested by the Commission, al- 
tho acts believed to be in violation of 
law are thoroly discussed. The report, 
with the evidence upon which it is based, 
goes to the Department of Justice, and 
the Attorney-General will determine 
whether the questions arising shall be 
taken into the courts. Pointing out how 
Mr. Harriman became the dominating 
spirit of the vast railway system, the re- 
port shows that all the roads reaching the 
Pacific Coast between Portland and 
Mexico have come under his control. 
The Atchison may be excepted, but in 
that road the Harriman system has a 
large stock interest. A full history is 
given of the purchases of stock of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, Atchison, St. Paul, II- 
linois Central and other companies dur- 
ing the past twelve months. For these 
securities $131,000,000 was paid. Noth- 
ing but the law, it is said, has prevented 
a concentration under Harriman control 
of all the American roads in the Western 
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half of the country between Mexico and 
Canada. A considerable part of. the re- 
port is devoted to a history in detail of 
the memorable operations in the securi- 
ties of the Chicago & Alton road by a 
syndicate composed of Mr. Harriman, 
Mortimer L. Schiff, George J. Gould and 
James Stillman. This syndicate in- 
creased the road’s capital indebtedness by 
$80,000,000, but spent only $18,000,000 
of this upon actual improvements or ad- 
ditions to the property. The great profits 
of the syndicate and of the banking house 
associated with it are shown. That com- 
petition has been suppressed thruout a 
great area is asserted, and the methods 
used to accomplish this suppression are 
described. Due consideration is given to 
the contracts and agreements affecting 
Senator Clark’s San Pedro road and the 
Chicago & Alton. These were recently 
abrogated. The report’s first recom- 
mendation is that “railroads should not 
be permitted to invest generally in the 
stocks, bonds and securities of other rail- 
ways or those of steamship companies, 
except connecting lines.” It is “in the in- 
terest of the public to facilitate the con- 
solidation of connecting lines,” for the 
purpose of forming thru routes of trans- 
portation. A railroad’s “surplus funds 
and credit should be used for the better- 
ment of its lines and in extensions and 
branches to develop the country contigu- 
ous to it.” Funds that could have been 
used to develop a great and neglected 
tract in Oregon were invested in the New 
York Central, on the other side of the 
continent. “It is contrary to public pol- 
icy, as well as unlawful,” says the Com- 
mission in its second recommendation, 
“for railways to acquire control of par- 
allel and competing lines.” This doctrine 
is found in the Federal laws and in the 
constitutions and laws of nearly all the 
States. “So long as it is the policy of the 
General Government and of the States 
to maintain competition between natural- 
ly competing lines, the ownership by one 
railway of any stock in a competing rail- 
way should not be permitted, and such 
lines of railway should be prohibited 
from having any common directors or 
officers.” In its third and last recom- 
mendation the Commission says: 


“The time has come when some reasonable 
regulation should be imposed upon the issu- 
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ance of securities by railways engaged in in- 
terstate commerce. We are aware that in the 
construction of new lines of railway, develop- 
ing new territory, it has been necessary in 
many instances to sell railway securities at 
large discount, and to sell bonds with stock 
bonuses, and even in such cases it has many 
times been difficult to raise the necessary cap- 
ital. Men will not invest their money and take 
the risk for small rates of interest. But this 
principle does not apply to old established rail- 
way systems having good credit. Such rail- 
ways should be prevented from inflating their 
securities for merely speculative purposes. 
Railways should be encouraged to extend 
their systems and develop the country. It is 
of the utmost importance also that railway 
securities should be safe and conservative in- 
vestments for the public, and should yield 
good and ample returns for the money invest- 
ed. Reasonable regulation will tend to make 
them safer and more secure investments, and 
thereby benefit not only the railway companies 
but the public.” 





When Mr. Harriman was questioned 
about the report, the night before its pub- 
lication, he said: “From what I am told, 
it is a political document and part of a 
personal pursuit of me.” Criticising the 
manner in which copies of it had been de- 
livered to the newspapers before the date 
named for publication, he added: 

“It is deemed good politics to attack me. 
But I can stand it much better than the peo- 
ple of this country can stand that sort of pro- 
cedure on the part of Government tribunals 
charged with the duty of impartially adminis- 
tering the laws. I shall study the report care- 
fully and have something to say about it later. 
From what I am told, it is full of strange 
misstatements of fact.” 


& 


In the District Court 
at New York, on the 
1oth, the Govern- 
ment began its suit against what is 
called the Tobacco Trust. Much public 
interest in this action was shown, be- 
cause it was understood that for the first 
time in a suit under the Sherman act the 
Government would ask for, or suggest, 
the appointment of a receiver, if in no 
other way the judgment of the court 
could be made really effective. This is 
a suit in equity, and the complaint filed 
is a very long one. The defendants are 
65 corporations and 29 individuals con- 
nected with them. Of the corporations 
the most prominent are the American 
Tobacco, British- American Tobacco, 
Imperial Tobacco, American Snuff, 
American Cigar and United Cigar com- 


Prosecution of the 
Tobacco Trust 


THE WORLD 
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panies. The first of these is the parent 
organization, which began its existence 
in 1890, with a combination of five 
cigaret companies. It now dominates 
the tobacco business of the world, and, 
the complaint alleges, is seeking to estab- 
lish a complete monopoly in every branch 
of tobacco manufacture as well as in the 
purchase of raw material. Among the 
individual defendants are James B. 
Duke, president of the parent company ; 
Thomas F. Ryan, the well-known capi- 
talist; Pierre Lorillard, Oliver H. Payne 

(Standard Oil millionaire and brother- 
in-law of the late William C. Whitney), 
Peter A. B. Widener and Anthony N. 
Brady. The Government asserts that the 
defendants have violated and are violat- 
ing the Anti-Trust law. It asks that 
they be required to appear and answer, 
but expressly waives the requirement of 
an oath, probably in order that none of 
the individuals may acquire immunity by 
giving sworn testimony. It is under- 
‘stood that the question of criminal prose- 
cution is under discussion. The Govern- 
ment asks that all the defendants’ com- 
bination contracts and agreements be de- 
clared illegal; that further observance of 
them be forbidden; that the Imperial 
Company of England (which is in alli- 
ance with the American thru the agency 
of the jointly owned British-American) 
be forbidden to engage in trade here un- 
til it shall cease to observe the combina- 
tion agreements; that each one of six 
corporations named be adjudged com- 
binations in restraint of trade; that the 
companies be forbidden to hold each 
other’s stock, and that all the defendants 
be enjoined to refrain from their unlaw- 
ful practices. Reference is made to re- 
ceivers in the application concerning the 
six corporations, one of which is the 
American Tobacco Company. The Gov- 
ernment asks that the court-order and 
decree that each one of them be re- 
strained from engaging in interstate or 
foreign commerce, 

“or, if the court should be of the opinion 
that the public interests will be better sub- 
served thereby, that receivers be appointed to 
take possession of all the property, assets, 
business and affairs of said defendants, and 
wind up the same, and otherwise take such 
course in regard thereto as will bring about 
conditions in trade and commerce among the 
States and with foreign nations in harmony 
with law.” 
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It is explained that the appointment of 
receivers is suggested as one method of 
obtaining relief, in order that the de- 
fendants may not escape by paying fines ; 
that the business may not be tied up to 
the injury of the public, and that the 
dissolution of the combination and the 
restoration of normal competition may 
be facilitated. In the complaint it is 
charged that the combination is sup- 
pressing competition by threats, op- 
pression, deception, false statements and 
other unfair methods, and that the pro- 
ducers of leaf tobacco suffer by reason 
of its practices. About 75 per cent. of 
the American output of leaf is now pur- 
chased by the combined defendants. 


& 

a Prolonged litigation 
ohare ~y has been avoided by 

an agreement with 
representatives of the Catholic Church 
concerning the title to several pieces of 
property in or near Manila, valued at a 
little more than $3,000,000. The Church 
is to hold by absolute title the Hospitai 
of San José, $400,000; the Hospital of 
San Juan de Dios, $1,000,000; the Col- 
lege of San José, $500,000; the Hospital 
of San José in Cavite, $66,000, and the 
College of Santa Isabela, $100,000. It 
relinquishes to the Government (repre- 
sented by Secretary Taft) all claims to 
the estates of Santa Potenciana and the 
Hospital and foundation of San Lazaro, 
except a tract of about 125 acres. This 
San Lazaro property is valued at 
$1,000,000, and includes a large area of 
valuable unoccupied land. There is a 
cemetery on the excepted tract. The 
College of San José was founded in 
1601 by a legacy from Sefior Rodriguez 
Figueroa, providing that it should exist 
for the Christian education of the sons 
of Spaniards. For a long time it was 
under the supervision of the Jesuits, and 
afterward it was in the hands of the 
Dominicans. At the same time the pend- 
ing controversy as to the Spanish-Fili- 
pino Bank, which is controlled by the 
Church, was settled. The bank’s claim 
that it should have exclusive privileges 
and, be permitted to issue notes without 
restraint was abandoned. Circulation 
equal to twice the capital and surplus, 
3,000,000 pesos, is to be allowed, and 
with a corresponding increase of capital 


the circulation may. rise to 9,000,000 
pesos. It is to be taxed 4 of I per cent. 
The notes (a preferred lien .on the 
assets) will be issued thru the Washing- . 


-ton Bureau of Insular Affairs, and will 


have the character and appearance of 
United States currency. The Govern- 
ment will incorporate no new bank of 
issue with capital and surplus amounting 
to less than 2,000,000 pesos. 
& 
Some weeks ago, in 
Toledo, Ohio, twenty- 
one members of 
local association of lumber dealers, two 
agents of bridge builders, and nine mem- 
bers of a brick dealers’ association, 
pleaded guilty to indictments charging 
them with violating the Ohio Anti-Trust 
lav. On the 12th, Judge Lindley W. 
Morris fined the brick dealers $1,000 
each (their plea having related to an 
offense for which there is no prison 
penalty), but sent the twenty-one lumber 
merchants and the two bridge agents to 
the workhouse for six months. The men 
thus sentenced to be imprisoned are 
prominent in the business and social life 
of the city. Their combined wealth is 
said to exceed $20,000,000, and several 
are church members. Their names are 
given in the press dispatches as follows: 
Marcus V. Barbour and Rowland Starr, of 
Barbour & Starr; George W. Campbell, of the 
Campbell Company; George L. Freeman and 
Hiram R. Kelsey, of Kelsey & Freeman; Reu- 
ben Kimball, president of the East Side Lum- 
ber Company; Frederick E. Witker, president, 
atid William F. Witker, secretary, of the Wit- 
ker Manufacturing Company; Edward E. 
Arnsman and Charles G. Bremer, of Arnsman 
& Bremer; J. August Van Karsen, Frederick 
C. Hahn and Eben D. Hopkinson, of Van 
Karsen & Co.; Charles W. Harris and Edward 
E. Washburn, of Washburn & Harris; Ed- 
ward J. Goulet, of E. J. Goulet & Co.; David 
Trotter, of the firm of David & Albert Trot- 
ter; Clarence H. Packer, secretary of the 
Buckeye Lumber and Manufacturi Com. 
pany: Howard M. Smith, president of the W. 
. Smith Company; John H. Puck, vice-presi- 
dent of the Western Manufacturing Company. 
Their counsel will attack the constitu- 
tionality of the law. There was proof 
that the defendants had combined to ex- 
act prices higher than those prevailing in 
neighboring cities. In imposing sen- 


Severe Sentences 
in Toledo 


tence Judge Morris said that fines were 
not felt by men amply able to pay. They 
were only makeshifts and did not bring 
prominent citizens to a realization of 
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their positions. “There must be no tri- 
fling with men of capital and social 
standing who come into court and admit 
their guilt,” The term of imprisonment 
is the shortest which the law prescribes. 
& 
It is expected that the strike of 
Cuba the cigarmakers, which began in 
February, will end this week in 
a victory for the strikers. They demand- 
ed that their wages be paid in American 
gold or currency. This would be equiv- 
alent to a wage increase of a little more 
than 10 per cent.. The manufacturers 
were at first inclined to offer an increase 
of 10 per cent. in Spanish gold, but have 
since decided to comply with the full de- 
mand of the workmen, who have lost 
$4,000,000 in wages. The price of cigars 
will be increased. An official state- 
ment made public at Washington shows 
that the cost of intervention was $2,969,- 
395 up to April 1, and that the cost up 
to June 30 is estimated to have been 
$3,330,569. The Catholic Church 
property in Havara recently purchased 
was transferred on the 12th to the Gov- 
ernment, which paid $1,387,083 for it. 
The Government’s option for the pur- 
chase of similar property in Santiago has 
been extended for one year. 
s&s 
The Peace Conference at 








The Hague . 

Custis The Hague has so far 
taken no formal action of 

importance, but the committees and sub- 


committees continue the discussion and 
formulation of the proposals of the vari- 
ous delegations. Adjournment is ex- 
pected about August 1st. The American 
delegation has presented a plan for the 
general arbitration of international dis- 
putes on the lines of the arbitration 
treaties which have been within the past 
few years adopted by all the important 
Powers except the United States. Three 
years ago the Senate rejected the ten ar- 
bitration treaties presented to it on the 
ground that they ignored its treaty-mak- 
ing prerogatives. According to the 
American proposal all differences regard- 
ing the interpretation of treaties, not af- 
fecting the honor or independence of the 
parties involved or the interests of other 
States, shall be submitted to the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration. Each party 
is to decide whether the differences affect 


ti 


its independence or honor. In every case 
arising the parties shall draft a protocol 
outlining the arbiters’ powers and the 
procedure. The Court is to be composed 
of fifteen judges, elected by the present 
Conference, who shall sit annually, nine 
constituting a quorum. Any State may 
withdraw from the convention by giving 
a year’s notice of its intention to do so. 
The French proposition that a forma! 
declaration of war stating the reasons or 
a conditional ultimatum must precede the 
outbreak of hostilities was adopted by the 
committee having it under consideration 
by a vote of 3: to 2. In the discussion 
General Porter stated that he did not see 
that it was incompatible with the provi- 
sion of the American Constitution that 
Congress shall have the sole right to de- 
clare war except in case of invasion. The 
Chinese military delegate said he wished 
he could find out what war is. Several 
European nations had attacked the forts 
and occupied the capital of China with 
troops, at the same time insisting that 
they were not at war. What would hap- 
pen, he asked, if one Power declared war 
against another and the latter would not 
fight? Count Tornielli, of Italy, pre- 
sented the following draft of regulations 
for the bombardment of unfortified 
towns, which is seconded by Spain, Rus- 
sia, Netherlands and Italy: 


First—The commander of a fleet must 
spare historical monuments, churches and 
buildings used for artistic, scientific or benevo- 
lent purposes, and hospitals, on the condition 
that they are not used for military purposes, 
and are designated by special signs, which 
must be displayed by the inhabitants. 

Second—Before beginning the bombardment 
of a town the commander of a fleet must do 
all in his power to inform the authorities of 
the town of his intention, 

Third—Pillage is forbidden, even in a town 
or locality taken by assault, 

Fourth—The bombardment of undefended 
ports, towns, villages or buildings is forbid- 
den, but any military work existing in other- 
wise undefended places cart be bombarded if 
the local authorities refuse to destroy it. 

Fifth—Undefended places can be bombard- 
ed if they refuse to furnish a fleet with neces- 
sary provisions. 

Sixth—The bombardment of a town or vil- 
lage for refusal to pay a ransom is prohibited. 


The United States has presented to the 
Fourth Committee on Geneva Conven- 
tion a definition distinguishing between 
absolute and conditional contraband of 
war. Absolute contraband comprises 
arms, war ammunition, provisions and 
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objects destined for thé military estab- 
lishments of ‘the enemy. Conditional 
contraband consists of objects which, by 
reason of their quantity or quality, if 
destined for the military establishments 
of the enemy must be regarded as con- 
traband. Belligerents must issue to the 
neutral Powers lists of the objects which 
they regard as absolute and conditional 
contraband, and not until twenty-four 
hours after the issue of the notifications 
can a belligerent seize or confiscate the 
objects mentioned. 
se 

While Presi- 
dent Fal- 
liéres was re- 
turning on July 14th from Longchamp 
thru the Avenue des Champs-Elysées he 
was shot at twice by Leon Maillé, a naval 
reservist of Havre. No one was hurt ex- 
cept the assailant, who was roughly 
handled by the crowd before the guard 
took him in charge. The act apparently 
had no political significance except as in- 
dicating how the revolutionary agitation 
connected with the recent strike of the 
naval reservists incites to violence. indi- 
viduals of weak mind or character. The 
anti-militarist demonstrations which were 
planned to counteract the patriotic en- 
thusiasm of the national féte of July 14th 
did not amount to so much as was ap- 
prehended. In Paris it was confined to 
the hissing of the troops in the parade by 
groups gathered at various points along 
the line of march to the review. The ring- 
leaders were arrested. The munici- 
pal officers of Montpellier, Carcassonne 
and other towns in the South of France 


An Attempt to Assassinate 
the French President 





_ have withdrawn their resignations, but 


there is still a great deal of dissatisfac- 
tion and some disorder among the viticul- 
turists because of the failure of the Gov- 
ernment to do anything effective for their 
relief. The Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies adjourned on July 12th, leaving 
over for the next session the considera- 
tion of the income tax. 
Js 
... More publicity is be- 
oe — ing given to the cruel- 
saa ty practiced upon na- 
tives by German colonial officers thru the 
libel suit brought by Dr. Karl Peters 
against Herr Gruber, of the Socialist 
Miinchener Post, for having, in the late 
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election, called Dr. Peters “a cowardly 
murderer.” The charges of the news- 
paper are based upon Dr. Peters’s con- 
duct when he acted as Imperial .Commis- 
sioner in 1891-2 in German East Africa 
and led an expedition into the Kiliman- 
jaro district. He was condemned for his 
cruelty by a disciplinary court in 1897, 
but the defense in this case is not able to 
procure from the Government the papers 
containing the evidence brought before 
that court. The Socialist leader, Herr 
Bebel, produced letters from missionaries 
to prove his abuse of natives, and read 
passages from his books of travel, among 
others the sentence: “We shot them off 
the trees like sparrows.” Dr. Peters ex- 
plained that this was intended to be 
humorous. Many instances of brutal 
treatment were adduced, particularly that 
of the native girl Jagodja, who was kept 
chained by neck and ankles and flogged 
every night until she died, and that of 
the boy Mabruk, who was executed ap- 
parently from jealous motives. Major 
von Donat testified that Dr. Peters had 
told a lot of incredible stories of his 
atrocities at an officers’ dinner in 1896, 
and that he regarded him as the worst 
criminal that he had ever met. In de- 
fense, Dr. Peters claimed that the sever- 
ity used was necessary in a military 
expedition employed “in opening up 
the dark continent to civilization,” and 
brings forward colonial officials and 
members of his expeditions to prove that 
his conduct was not unnecessary cruel. 
The court found Herr Gruber guilty of 
libel and he was sentenced to a fine of 
$125 or imprisonment for fifty days. 
The court refused to decide whether the 
execution and flogging of the natives 
were warranted, but held that Dr. Peters 
was not conscious that he was commit- 
ting illegal actions, altho in the case of 
Mabruk he may have been influenced by 
personal feeling. The counter suit 
brought by Gruber against Peters for 
libeling him in the Hamburger Nach- 
richten was dismissed, the court holding 
that this attack was directed more 
against the Social Democratic party in 
general and Herr Bebel in particular 
than against Herr Gruber. Both suits 
have been appealed and several other 
charges of libel have been brought 
against other papers on both sides. The 
efforts being made to have published the 
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reports of the disciplinary trial will prob- 
ably be resisted on the ground that it 
would disturb peaceful relations between 
Germany and Great Britain to bring to 
light the conflict of their representatives 
in Africa. Herr Bebel will interpel- 
late the Government when the Reichstag 
assembles on the political aspects of the 
court scandals exposed by the Zukunft, 
particularly the charge that state secrets 
were betrayed to France by the cama- 
rilla. In the meantime the affair will be 
probed by a suit, in which Herr Harden, 
editor of Zukunft, will be compelled to 
state the source of his information, popu- 
larly supposed to be Frau von Elbe, the 
divorced wife of Count Cuno von 
Moltke. Count von Moltke and Prince zu 
Eulenburg were charged by this news- 
paper with being the leaders of a court 
coterie called the Round Table, which 
indulged in unspeakable debauchery and 
exerted a strong and malign influence 
over the Emperor. Both have been dis- 
missed from court in disgrace. Bern- 
hard Dernberg, the new Colonial Secre- 
tary, has gone to German East Africa 
with a number of German manufacturers 
and promoters to investigate the condi- 
tions and resources of the colony. 


x 


The Catholic Church 
in Austria has a num- 
ber of serious prob- 
lems on hand that vex and perplex the 
authorities considerably. The Away- 
from-Rome movement continues, and 
during the past year has again lost the 
Mother Church 3,905 to the Protestant, 
making a total of 42,395 since the inau-- 
guration of the agitation in 1898. The 
effort to counteract the crusade thru the 
Bonifacius Verein is only partially suc- 
cessful, the number who returned during 
the past twelve months from the Protest- 
ant Church being 1,138, a gradual annual 
increase from 765 in 1899. The Old Cath- 
olic Church gained from the Roman 
Catholic during the same period 937, 
and has a total membership in Austria 
of 23,595. In the meanwhile, reform 
movements within the Church are be- 
coming a power in the land. In Bohemia 
and Moravia an organization of the 
Catholic clergy has been effected, which 
demands the introduction of the Slavic 








Church Problems 
in Austria 


language into the liturgy of the Church 
and the right of each diocese to elect its 
own bishop. In three dioceses the Slavic 
language has already been introduced, 
and in Croatia the clergy secured the 
privilege of using the native language 
by the side of the Latin, under certain 
conditions, and now the demand is made 
for the absolute right to make this inno- 
vation. The Vatican has been very 
much inclined to deny these requests, 
especially because of its fear that they 
will lead to the organization of national 
Churches antagonistic to Rome. In 
Hungary it is particularly the younger 
element of the clergy who are making 
demands to use the native tongue in 
public services, and as a matter of fact 
in 270 churches mass is now being said 
in the Hungarian language. This privi- 
lege has been confirmed by a papal de- 
cree as late as December, 1906, but de- 
mands that the old Slavic be used. On 
another point the Slavic and the German 
elements in the clergy have united, name- 
ly, in the demand for the abolition of 
celibacy. In 1848 this had already been 
granted for Hungary, and only recently 
the last of the married priests in that 
country died.-- The XX Jahrhundert, 
organ of the progressive elements, de- 
clares: “Our clergy is in general very 
unchaste.” The Austrian bishops in a 
circular letter lately issued a_ special 
warning against this “Reformism” and 
“Modernism” becoming so powerful in 
the Church of Austria, deploring par- 
ticularly that priests even publish special 
papers and periodicals in advocacy of 
these reforms, the leading one of these 
being the Byli Propor. Still more re- 
cently the Archbishop of Prague issued 
a public warning against the “League of 
Czech Priests for the Maintenance of 
their Rights as Citizens.” 

M& 

The bubonic plavue 
continues to spread in 
India, and during the 
last five months there have been more 
deaths than in any entire year of the 
past decade except 1904, when there 
were a little over a million. The number 
of deaths from plague from January Ist 
to May 31st were 991,003. The total 
number from the beginning of the pres- 
ent outbreak in 1896 has been 5,402,245. 


Plague and 
Sedition in India 
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The spirit of unrest and sedition among 
the natives has not been quelled by the 
arrest and transportation of the leaders 
and official warnings to the schools re- 
ceiving Government aid not to allow 
their students to take part in political 
meetings. The students openly disregard 
this order, addressing boycott meetings 
and imploring reporters to mention their 
names. Native organizations called Na- 
tional Volunteers have branches in al- 
most every town and village in Bengal 
directed by a central authority in Cal- 
cutta. They are being drilled in athletic 
and military exercises by well-paid pro- 
fessional instructors, and bear an omi- 
nous resemblance to the Boxers of China. 
The swadeshi boycott against all persons 
selling or using British goods is being 
enforced by stringent social ostracism. 
Bands of Hindus wearing the badge of 
the National Volunteers have held up 
trains and river steamers and assaulted 
Mohammedans. The rural police are 
insufficient and sometimes disaffected. 
British travelers on the Assam-Bengal 
railway carry arms for self - protection. 
The vernacular newspaper India of 
Gujranwala, Punjab, printed and cir- 
lated by the hundred thousand an article 
addressed “To the Native Forces in 
India,” which openly advocated mutiny. 
In the consequent trial it was proved that 
the article “had been received from a se- 
dition propagandist organization in 
America.” The anti-foreign movement 
is spreading from Bengal to the French 
territory of Chandernagore. In Egypt 
the increase in the bubonic plague is used 
by the native press as a weapon against 
the British administration. Mustapha 
Pasha Kamel’s newspaper, the Egyptian 
Standard, finding in the health report 
the statement that 338 deaths had 
occurred in the week ending June roth, 
accuses the authorities of indifference to 
public welfare: 

“Unless, of course, it is the Government’s 
wish gradually to eradicate the native - born 
inhabitants from Egyptian soil, following the 
praiseworthy methods employed by the 


Anglo-Americans with the Red Indians in the 
United States.” 


The editor failed to notice that the 338 
deaths on which his accusation was 
based were those of cattle and buffaloes 
caused by bovine typhus, 
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The Moroccan Govern- 
Foreign Notes. ment has sent out from 

Tangier and Tetuan 
four bodies of troops to surround-the 
mountain fastnesses where Raisuli keeps 
his prisoner, the Kaid Sir Harry Mac- 
lean. In case the negotiations for his re- 
lease fail an attack will be made from all 
quarters. The Sherif of Wazzan has 
been sent by the Sultan to persuade 
Raisuli to release the captive on accepta- 
ble conditions. There have _ been 
numerous dynamite outrages in connec- 
tion with the strikes in the Transvaal 
mines. At Boksburg the Crown Hotel 
was blown up on July roth, and two days 
later an explosion wrecked Kilfoil’s 
Hotel, killing three men and injuring 
more. The water main supplying the 
Simmer and Jack mine was dynamited 
and many persons wounded. At the 
Jumpers Deep Mine a native was caught 
placing a stick of dynamite where its ex- 
plosion would cut off the white miners 
underground. The rebellion in China 
has been completely suppressed by the 
imperial troops and the country between 
Foo-Chow and Amoy cleared of in- 
surgent bands. The opium dens of the 
native portion of Shanghai have been 
closed in accordance with the edict, but 
those of the foreign settlement remain 
open. New decrees have been issued 
from Pekin instituting reforms in the 
provincial judicial and police system and 
extending the power of the local author- 
ities as a preparation for a constitutional 
government. The Russian Govern- 
ment has made public the indictments 
against Lieutenant-General Stoessel, the 
defender of Port Arthur; Lieutenant- 
General Fock, who commanded the 
Fourth East Siberian Division at Port 
Arthur; Major-General Reiss, Chief of 
Staff to General Stoessel, and Lieuten- 
ant-General Smirnoff, who preceded 
General Stoessel in command at Port 
Arthur. These officers are being tried 
by court-martial on charges of cowardice 
and treason. The indictments set forth 
that Stoessel and Fock deliberately sent 
false reports of battles that never oc- 
curred, recommending their own friends 
and generals who had lost battles for 
decorations, and surrendered the Port 
Arthur fortress, altho they had on hand 
ample means for resistance, 


























Round About Jamestown 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 





E Americans are 
\W fortunate in our 
national heroes. 
Washington makes an un- 
exceptionable father of his 
country; the Pilgrims are 
eminently satisfactory at the 








of the summer hotels evi- 
dently hold to the doctrine 
of verbal inspiration, for 
they take pains to point out 
how literally Smith’s proph- 
ecies are fulfilled. The 
“nurse for souldiers” is ob- 








head of our personal pedi- 
grees; and Captain John 
Smith, the hero of the sum- 
‘mer, has many characteristics that ap- 
peal strongly to our sympathies. He was 
typically American in his buoyant versa- 
tility of ‘occupation and. sublime confi- 
dence in the resources of the country he 
was colonizing. Can any real es‘ate 
boomer of the present day turn out a bet- 
ter bit of prospectus writing than this? 
“There is but one entrance by Sea into this 
Country, and that is at the mouth of a very 
goodly Bay, 18. or 20 myles broad. 
Within is a country that may have the pre- 
rogative over the most pleasant places 
Knowne, for large and pleasant navigable 
Rivers, heaven and earth never agreed better 


to frame a place for man’s habitation; were it 


fully manured and inhab- 


JAMESTOWN ISLAND. 


viously Fortress Monroe, 
“practise for mariners” must 
refer to the naval display 
in Hampton Roads, the “trade for 
marchants” is an allusion to the com- 
mercial activity of Norfolk, Portsmouth 
and Newport News, and the “businesse 
most’ acceptable to God” finds ful- 
filment, without more straining than 
is customary, in the instruction of the 
Indians at Hampton Institute. These 
exegetes have, strangely, failed to note 
the obvious reference to the Ter-Centen- 
nial Exposition in the only phrase not 
otherwise appropriated, ‘a reward for 
the good.” 

In fact, the mouth of Chesapeake Bay 
has interest enough in itself, irrespective 
of the Exposition, to 





ited by industrious people. 
Here are mountaines, hils, 
plaines, valeyes, rivers. 
and brookes, all running 
most pleasantly into a 
faire Bay, compassed but 
for the mouth, with a 
fruitfull and delightsome 
land. . . . The mildness 
of the ayre, the fertilitie 
of the soyle, and situation 
of the rivers are so pro- 
pitious to the nature and 
use of man, as no place is 
more convenient for pleas- 
ure, profit, and mans sus- 
tenance, under that lati- 
tude or climat. . . . So 
then here is a place, a 
nurse for  souldiers, a 
practise for mariners, a 
trade for marchants, a re- 
ward for the good, and 
that which is most of all, a 








make it an attractive 
terminus of a summer 
trip. 

“Where are you 
going ?” 

“Norfolk.” 

“What are you go- 
ing there for?” 

“To get my ticket 
validated.” 

This dialog, over- 
heard on the cars, re- 
veals the motive of 
many tourists, and 
there is no fault to be 
found with it. Nor- 
folk is a good point to 
have one’s ticket val- 
idated. Most of our 
population live inland, 








businesse (most accepta- 
ble to God) to bring 
poore Infidels to the 


Knowledge of God and 
his holy Gospell.” 


The literary agents 


THE OLD CHURCH TOWER ON 
JAMESTOWN ISLAND, 


The site of the first permanent English 
settlement in . America. 


and to them the steam- 
boat trips up the rivers 
and across to Old 
Point Comfort and 
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thru the fleet of battleships are 
novel adventures. Then there are 
bathing beaches; still water at Ocean 
View and surf at Virginia Beach, 
the water as pleasantly warmed as a 














THE LIGHTHOUSES AND SAND DUNES OF 
CAPE HENRY. 


well -tipped bath steward could fix it. 
Here one can study to the best ad- 
vantage the history of our three great 


wars. He can take a trip to Yorktown 
to assist at the surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis. He can follow the British ships 
as they sailed up the Potomac in 1814 to 


burn our national capital, and when he 


goes up the James to Richmond he will 
pass between the bloodiest battlegrounds 
in America; on his right the scene of the 
peninsular campaign, checked by the 
Seven Days’ Battle, and on his left Pe- 
tersburg, captured by the nine months’ 
siege. 

But, of course, the spotlight is now 
turned on the three small ships under 
Captain Christopher Newport that were 
driven by the storm into the mouth of 
Chesapeake Bay three hundred years 
ago. On board were the colonists, a 
queer assortment—54 gentlemen, and 28 
carpenters and laborers, “with divers 
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others to the number of 100.” The most 
capable man among them was a prisoner, 
so held, as he tells us, “upon the scan- 
dalous suggestions of some of the chiefe 
(envying his repute), who fained he in- 
tended to usurpe the government, mur- 
ther the Councell, and make himselfe 
King.” He was a 

“Youngster of excellent pith, 
‘Fate tried to conceal him by naming him 

Smith.’ ” 

A trolley ride of an hour from Nor- 
folk thru the pine woods, swamps and 
white sand dunes brings one to the scene 
of the first landing, which was not calcu- 
lated to impress the Indians with the 
military prowess of the invaders. 

“The first land they made they called Cape 
Henry, where thirtie of them recreating them- 
selves on shore, were assaulted by five Sal- 
vages, who hurt two of the English very dan- 
gerously.” 

On Cape Henry there are two light- 
houses; one a lighthouse emeritus, built 
in 1791, and a new one of steel, throw- 
ing a red and white light across the bay- 
mouth to the cape of the brother prince, 
Charles. Tourists are always pleasantly 
surprised to find that these capes are real 
places and made_out of common earth. 
One naturally gets the impression that 
they exist. only in geographies, like the 
Tropic of Cancer and the Arctic Circle. 

John Smith has been much criticised 
this summer because he did not locate 
Jamestown nearer the Exposition 
grounds. But such disregard of the 
convenience and feelings of admiring 
posterity is a common failing of historic 
personages. It takes a full day out of 
one’s limited ticket to go by steamboat 
up the James to the island, 52 miles. 
But then San Salvador was farther than 
that from Chicago. A patriotic shrine 
requires a pilgrimage to make it properly 
impressive, and so Jamestown Island 
gains by its location. It is fortunately 
left in a primitive condition. The popu- 
lation is less than it was three hundred 
years ago. In fact, it is hardly correct 
to speak of it as the site of “the first 
permanent English settlement in the 
New World,” for it was abandoned for 
two hundred years. The antiquarian 
revival has now disinterred tombs, traced 
foundations and built a church behind 
the tower which is all that remains of 
the old structure. Here English aristoc- 
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racy was united with American royalty, 
and the Princess Pocahontas became the 
Lady Rebecca; one of the eight most 
important events in American history, if 
we may jatige by its occupying a panel 
in the rotunda of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, between the Signing of the Decla- 
ration and the Discovery of the Missis- 
sippi. In those days race lines were not 
drawn so closely as they are now in Vir- 
ginia. The Pamaunkee Indians, all that 
are left of Powhatan’s tribe, still inter- 
marry with the whites, but they draw 
the line at a darker color. No negro is 
allowed to remain on their reservation 
longer than thirty days. 

A band of these Pamaunkees on the 
Warpath—the modern, peaceful War- 
path—nightly re-enact the historic and 
legendary deeds of their ancestors. As 


which Captain Smith did or did not lay 
his head when he was or was not res- 
cued by Pocahontas. It is at least as 
authentic as the*Blarney Stone that was 
kissed by thousands of would-be flatter- 
ers at the Chicago Exposition. 

The skeptical spirit is destructive of 
all patriotic sentiment. To get the most 
out of Jamestown one must be endowed 
with unquestioning and reverent faith. 
Without this he.would fail to be properly 
impressed when he stands before the 
boots in which Thomas Jefferson signed 
the Declaration of Independence or 
gazes on the gold plate that marks the 
spot on the Richmond bar where Gen- 
eral Lafayette set down, bottom side 
up, the glass which had contained his 
first mint julep. There is no branch of 
industry in which it is more true that the 














CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH TRADING WITH THE INDIANS. 
Group in the Smithsonian Building. 


they have not had the advantage of col- 
lege training, their war whoops are defi- 
cient in animation and abandon, but they 
have brought with them from their 
reservation the genuine original stone on 


demand creates the supply than in this 
business of relic-mongering, and of late 
years, owing to the influence of heredi- 
tary patriotism, the demand has been 
brisk. “Graves have yawned and given 
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up their dead.” Fortunately it does not 
make a particle of difference whether 
relics are authentic or not. Those who 
are susceptible to such telluric currents 
get the same thrill when they, stand on the 
erroneously identified site of an imagi- 
nary event as they do on the real spot 
where something did happen. The his- 
tory of hagiography proves that pseudo- 
saints. work just as many miracles as true 
ones. Tho the bones of a martyr mul- 
tiply like the loaves and fishes they never 
lose their power. No doubt the same 
holds true for patriotic relics. It is to be 
hoped so. 

The United States Government has 
contributed a large and, in my opinion, 
disproportionate amount of money to the 
Jamestown Exposition. According to 
the official report the national appropria- 
tions are as follows: 

GOVERNMENT APPROPRIATIONS FOR EXPOSITION. 


Buildings for Alaska, Hawaii, Porto 

Rico and the Philippines........ $200,000 
Building for United States Govern- 

ment, Government exhibits, in- 

cluding Life Saving Service and 

Bureau of Fisheries 
Building for rendezvous 


soldiers and sailors of the United 
States Army and Navy and for- 
eign armies and navies at the Ex- 
position 

Building for the commissioned of- 
ficers of the Army and Navy of 
the United States and foreign 
countries 

Two Grand Piers extending from 
the Exposition grounds into the 
waters of Hampton Roads with 
towers for lighthouses and wire- 
less telegraphy 

For transportation of United States, 
State and foreign troops to and 
from the Exposition. . i 

For general Exposition purposes. . 

For a permanent landing pier at 
Jamestown Island 

Improvements on Jamestown Island 

Negro Building and exhibit at Ex- 
position 

Expenditures for Jamestown Expo- 
sition Commission, consisting of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Secretary of War and —e 
of the Navy.. Bests 

Official entertainment of “foreign 
military and naval officers at Ex- 
position 

For monument on spot where first 
permanent English settlement in 
America, was made 

For permanent moorings in Hamp- 
ton Roads 
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For reproduction of battle of Moni- 
tor and Merrimac at Hampton 


| ae ed teeta tar Bye $10,000 
Dredging off Government Pier..... 65,000 
Loan to the Exposition Company:.. 1,000,000 
hte SER ig Alt een ae ns $2,765,000 


The twenty-five States participating in 
the Exposition have spent in buildings 
and exhibits $1,992,000, the largest ap- 
propriations being $350,000 by Virginia, 
$150,000 by New York, and $100,000 by 
Pennsylvania: The Exposition Company 
itself raised thru subscription to bonds 
“approximately “$1,000,000,” ‘as it is 
given in the official report. How much 
was actually paid in is not stated. Ac- 
cording to a report given out to the 
newspapers July Ist, the common stock 
issued amounted to $450,000, on which 
the subscribers paid 28 per cent. To 
meet the present stringency a committee 
of twenty directors has been appointed to 
wait on the stockholders and collect the 
72 per cent. still due. 

The million dollars loaned by the Gov- 
ernment is, said to be “secured” by a lien 
upon 40 per cent. of the gate receipts, 
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but unless the attendance multiplies rap- 
idly during the remaining four months 
and a half only a small part of it will 
be repaid. At the present rate of at- 
tendance of 5,000 a day or less the Ex- 
position would have to run about three 
years in order to pay back the loan. The 
Exposition authorities estimated that 
5,000,000 people would visit the Exposi- 
tion and would leave about $125,000,000 
in Norfolk and vicinity. 

It is to be hoped that no more loans 
will be made by the national Govern- 
ment to expositions. If the security is 
good the money can be obtained from 
other sources. If it is not, the Govern- 
ment money should not be risked. All 
desirable assistance can be given in other 
ways. Without the loan the Govern- 
ment has done enough for Jamestown. 
The army and navy have been the most 
widely advertised features of the fair, 
and the Government buildings contain 
the best part of the exhibits. Most of 
these have, of course, been seen at other 
expositions, but they have been improved 
from year to year, until now they are 














THE NEW YORK STATE BUILDING AT THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 
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admirably adapted to their. purpose of 
showing at a glance just what public 
service the various departments are per- 
forming. They are seen by more people 
than read the annual reports. After the 
tourist has stuck his head into the mouth 
of the 16-inch gun and noted the accu- 
racy with which the West Point cadet 
arranges his tooth brushes, he feels a 
sense of security against foreign inva- 
sion. And when he has seen how money 
is made, how fishes are hatched, how 
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colonists trading with Indians, including 
a feeling representation of the effect of 
the first persimmon. That these Govern- 
ment buildings were completed and the 
exhibits installed in time for the opening 
is equally remarkable and commendable. 

Not so much can be said for some of 
the other Government expenditures. The 
negro building is hardly yet ready for 
visitors, the. monument on Jamestown 
Island is still flat on thé ground, the fuel 
testing plant is not ready for work, and 
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THE PIERS BEING CONSTRUCTED BY THE GOVERNMENT. 


mail is delivered and how food is tested. 
his respect for Uncle Sam’s ability and 
usefulness is materially increased. He 
can listen to biograph lectures on his 
native land, and get the historical knowl- 
edge he needs for the occasion by going 
thru the exhibits of the Library of Con- 
gress and the Smithsonian Institution. 
The latter has gone a step beyond any- 
thing that has been previously attempted 
in our new American art of museum 
sculpture. The center of the building is 
occupied by a large group of Jamestown 


the piers and basin are not completed. 
The two undertakings last mentioned are 
of questionable value. Why should the 
Government bring trainloads of heavy 
machinery from St. Louis and set up on 
permanent foundations three boilers of 
250 horsepower each, two gas producers 
and a gas engine of the same capacity, 
and three briquetting machines, for the 
purpose of testing coal on the exposition 
grounds for three months?. This depart- 
ment of the United States Geological 
Survey work is of great importance and 
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the public ought to be better informed 
about it, but an extensive plant like this 
for scientific experiment should be placed 
on Government land, where it can re- 
main permanently. And why should the 
Government construct, at the Exposition 
grounds, two permanent piers -200 feet 
wide and 1,600 feet long, and dredge out 
a basin 800 feet wide between them, at 
a cost of $465,000? Is it solely for the 
purpose of providing a place for water 
sports during the last few months of the 
Exposition? If so, it is a waste of public 
money. And, while we are asking ques- 
tions, why are all the State and many of 
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the other buildings constructed as tho 
they were intended to last to the Quadri- 
Centennial? Why is permanence re- 
garded as a desirable thing in exposition 
architecture? Their purpose is but tem- 
porary; they are on ground owned by 
the Exposition Company, and must soon 
be torn down or sold for other purposes, 
while the money that has been spent on 
them would have gone much farther if 
expended in attractive exhibits. There 
are many answers afloat to these ques- 
tions, but none of them appear to have 
enough authenticity to be worth repeat- 
ing. 


New York City. 


Abd-Ul-Hamid and After 


[The following article is by one of the best informed living students of Turkish affairs 


and a resident of Constantinople. 


tors. who were in attendance upon 

him, the Sultan has now complete- 
ly recovered from his serious illness. In 
Constantinople their statements are re- 
garded with considerable scepticism, 
and in any case there is plenty of evi- 
dence to show that Abd-ul-Hamid is no 
longer the man he was a year ago. He 
has ceased to attend to business with the 
unwearying assiduity which was one of 
his main characteristics, and he has lost 
the keenness and quickness with which 
he used to impress foreign diplomatists 
in his conversation. He may have re- 
covered from his illness, but it has left 
him tired and aged; and the prevailing 
opinion is that he cannot last for many 
months. Speculation is universal as to 
the date of his death, and among Chris- 
tians and Mussulmans alike there is a 
general feeling of relief that the de- 
tested Hamidian régime is drawing to 
an end. 

His unfortunate subjects hope that 
things will be better under his suc- 
cessor. They can hardly be worse, it 
is true, but it is difficult to discover any 
solid ground for taking a cheerful view 
of the future of Turkey. The character 
of the ruling classes has been so com- 
pletely demoralized during Abd-ul- 


FE one can believe the European doc- 


For obvious reasons he cannot sign his name.—Enp1Tor.] 


Hamid’s long reign that it would be 
next to impossible to find the men able 
and willing to introduce and to carry 
out the drastic reforms which would be 
needed to give the country a new lease 
of life. Every one who knows the 
Turks of the official class is agreed that 
the present generation is more corrupt, 
less patriotic and weaker in character 
than the last. One of the most experi- 
enced diplomatists in Constantinople has 
described official life in Turkey during 
the last twenty or thirty years as a 
struggle for existence, in which those 
have survived who were the least em- 
barrassed with scruples of honesty or 
public spirit. According to him and 
others there has been a steady deteriora- 
tion in the character of men in office. 
The cause for this is to be found in the 
policy of the Sultan. Abd-ul-Hamid, 
when he came to the throne, found the 
Porte all powerful. His predecessors, 
Abd-ul-Aziz and Abd-ul-Medjid, had 
only enjoyed the shadow of power; the 
actual government of the country had 
been in the hands of viziers and minis- 
ters; among whom Midhat Pasha and 
Fuad Pasha were the most prominent at 
the time of his accession. He resolved 
to free himself from this tutelage and 
make himself absolute. For a time he 
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played with the ministers who had put 
him on the throne, even going to the 
length of promulgating a constitution 
drawn up by Midhat Pasha. But he got 
rid of them one by one, and filled the 
offices of state with creatures of his 
own. Midhat Pasha, whom he feared 
the most, was, after some years of fan- 
cied security, exiled to Arabia and 
there murdered. The Porte, the re- 
sponsible govérnment of the country, 
became a mere machine for carrying out 
the Imperial will. The Sultan’s passion 
for undivided power went so far as to 
make him intolerant of any influence 
which, in however slight a degree, might 
impose a check on his arbitrary rule. 


The possession of popularity, of char- | 


acter, or of ability, at once rendered an 
official suspect. A reputation for liberal 
opinions was fatal. Knowing the char- 
acter of the men whom he employed to 
govern the country, and perpetually sus- 
picious of plots against himself, he 
maintained a whole army of spies, and 
turned a ready ear to the. tales of his 
officials, who were only too ready to tell 
one against the other. A reign of terror 
was established, and a race of informers 
and blackmailers has grown-up, who are 
today the curse of the country. To what 
length these men will go, and what in- 
fluence their stories exercise over the 
morbidly suspicious and credulous Sul- 
tan, is shown by the authentic story of 
Djavid Bey. This man, who was one of 
the most successful blackmailers in Con- 
stantinople, had been refused money 
which he had demanded from the Quay 
Company. In revenge he wrote a re- 
port to the Sultan, stating that the com- 
pany was taking large quantities of stone 
from the island of Proti, one of the isl- 
ands in the Sea of Marmora, and was 
thus interfering so seriously with the 
equilibrium of the group as to put them 
all in danger of being submerged. This 
extraordinary story produced its intend- 
ed effect, and orders were sent from the 
Palace forbidding the Quay Company to 
take any more stone from the island. 
No one has any illusions as to the 
character of the vast majority of officials, 
least of all as to that of the high func- 
tionaries at the Palace and the Porte. In 
most cases they are men of low origin, 
who have been brought to the front by 
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their capacity for intrigue, and who have 
accumulated large fortunes by taking 
bribes and pilfering public money. But, 
curiously enough, there is a widespread 
impression that both the Grand Vizier 
and the Sheikh-ul-Islam are exceptions 
to this general rule, that they are patri- 
otic and enlightened statesmen, and ‘that 
tho, under the present Sultan, they are 
powerless to fight against abuses, they 
will do their best to induce his successor 
to follow a more liberal policy. This is, 
of course, merely an impression; and, 
tho both the Grand Vizier: and the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam have occasionally ven- 
tured to oppose the Palace, there is noth- 
ing to show that they possess the quali- 
ties necessary to enable them to play the 
part of saviours of their country. The 
Grand Vizier is compromised in the eyes 
of his countrymen by having for so long 
acquiesced in the evils of the present sys- 
tem, and would not find it an easy task 
to regain public confidence. 

Much, of course, will depend on the 
character of the next Sultan. The heir- 
apparent is Reshad Effendi, one of Abd- 
ul-Hamid’s brothers, and, in spite of all 
the rumors to the contrary, there is little 
doubt that he will succeed. The Sultan 
is credited with the intention of changing 
the order of succession, and of nomi- 
nating his favorite son, Burhan-ed-Din, 
to the throne. Burhan-ed-Din is a long 
way down in the order of seniority, and 
there are no less than thirteen princes be- 
tween him and the succession. The Pal- 
ace favorites might be glad to see him 
ascend the throne, in the hope that they 
would be able to maintain their position 
under a young man of twenty-one who 
has been educated more or less under 
their influence. For this very reason, 
however, he would be unpopular with the 
people, who ardently desire a change of 
régime, and who would object very 
strongly to the violation of the law in- 
volved in passing over the other thirteen 
candidates, two of whom are his elder 
brothers. If any of the princes with 
prior claims to the throne chose to resist 
the usurpation, they would find consid- 
erable support in Turkey. Moreover, 
Burhan-ed-Din would find it difficult to 
get himself recognized as Sultan by the 
Powers, and his position, both at home 
and abroad, would be most irregular. 
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The obstacles in the way of his succes- 
sion are so many and so obvious that it 
is impossible to take his candidature as 
serious. Reshad’s only dangerous rival 
is his cousin, Youssouf Izz-ed-Din, who. 
in accordance with the Ottoman law of 
succession by seniority, is the second hei 
to the throne. Reshad’s ill health and 
reputed mental weakness might conceiv- 
ably be made the pretext for passing 
over his claim, or for deposing him short- 
ly after his accession. . From Youssouf 
Izz-ed-Din it would be hopeless to expect 
reforms. All accounts agree in describ- 
ing him as a man of narrow views and 
despotic temper, who would continue the 
Hamidian policy of suppressing every 
other initiative in the country except his 
own. The present set of Palace favor- 
ites would probably be swept away, but 
their places would be taken by others, 
who would be just as unscrupulous, and, 
by reason of their present poverty, ever: 
more rapacious. 

It is not quite so certain what the re- 
sult will be if, as is more probable, the 
throne comes to the _ heir-apparent, 
Reshad Effendi. The reports of his lib- 
eralism are possibly exaggerated. But he 
is a weak man physically, and probably 
mentally as well. Those who believe in 
the patriotism of the Grand Vizier and 
the Sheikh-ul-Islam hope that they wil! 
still be in office when he becomes Sultan, 
and that they will be able, if not to revive 
the constitution, which was granted by 
Abd-ul-Hamid, but afterward suspended, 
at any rate to restore the Porte to some of 
its former importance. Reshad’s weakness, 
they think, will facilitate this task, even 
if he, who has suffered almost as much 
as any one from his brother’s despotism, 
is not in sympathy with the aims imputed 
to the Grand Vizier and the Sheikh-ul- 
Islam. His entourage will, however, be 
the cause of great difficulty. His ser- 
vants and dependents look forward to the 
time when they can become Imperial 
secretaries and court chamberlains, and 
enjoy the opportunities of which the Iz- 
zets and Faiks make such ample use 
under Abd-ul-Hamid. Their object, 
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there can be little doubt, will be to get 
as much power as possible into their own 
hands, which, of course, will mean main- 
taining the present supremacy of the Pal- 
ace over the Porte and all the abuses to 
which this supremacy has given rise. As 
they have shared Reshad’s fortunes while 
he has been a virtual prisoner in the 
hands of his brother, it is to be expected 
that they will exercise greater influence 
than men who, whatever their private 
feelings may be, are now serving under 
Abd-ul-Hamid, and are, as ministers, car- 
rying out his policy. So that even the 
succession of the reputedly liberal heir- 
apparent is more likely to be followed by 
a change of personnel than by a change 
of system. 

That the Powers should interfere and 
bring pressure to bear in favor of reforms 
is most unlikely. In Turkey, more per- 
haps, than in any other part of the world, 
their mutual jealousies and suspicions 
make. effective co-operation impossible ; 
and more than one of them will be un- 
willing to join in any action which would 
make Turkey stronger to resist aggres- 
sion. 

There can be little hope of any real 
improvement until there is a _ strong 
movement among the people themselves 
in favor of good government. There — 
have lately been signs that such a move- 
ment is not quite so impossible as is gen- 
erally believed. The discontent of the 
Armenians and other Christian races is 
sufficiently notorious, as are the liberal 
aspirations of the educated Turks. The 
recent risings in Kastamouni and Erze- 
roum, where the Turkish population de- 
manded and obtained the -dismissal of 
corrupt officials and the remission of op- 
pressive taxes, show that discontent is far 
more widespread than any one supposed. 
The significance of these risings is in- 
creased by the fact that the troops re- 
fused to act against the people. But tho 
these are favorable symptoms, it would 
be a mistake to attach too much import- 
ance to them, in view of the ignorance of 
the peasantry and the apathy and corrup- 
tion of the educated classes. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 





On the Train 


BY ELIZABETH BOYLE O’REILLY 


Litt_Le brooks of running song over pebbles flow. 

I’m returning to my Love, swift! oh swifter go! 

Chill the winter, yet I feel spring in every breath. 
Hark! the runlets headlong reel! Springtime looseneth 
All the streamlets, tumbling, mad, rushing down the hills, 
Buoyant, gurgling, rippling, glad—harken to the rills! 
Scatter, gather, onward press, faster, wilder glee! 

Frolic, flashing, gleaming stress, on to join the sea! 


Little brooks of running song over pebbles flow. 

I’m returning to my Love, swift! oh swifter go! 

Joyous, eager, trembling sheer, breathless back I come. 
Patience! but an hour so near, bear the fret and hum! 


Are you waiting? 


Are you sad I’ve been absent long? 


All my heart is singing glad, little brooks of song. 


MILron, Mass. 


One Woman’s Question 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 


ID you ever notice a shrewd 
[) farmer as he goes over his fields, 
how he takes account of every 
trifling sign to find out their condition? 
Here he picks up a bit of earth and 
smells it and tastes it; there he notes a 
new kind of weed that is making head- 
way; these trees are puny and diseased, 
those are rank with lichen. The wind 
thru that newly cut gap is killing the 
young corn, the manure is too strong for 
these peas, etc., etc. He finds the rem- 
edy for each thing or he is no farmer. 

I was out of-this country lately for a 
short time, and when I came back I 
noticed certain suggestive small changes 
in it to which the governing American 
seems to be blind. 

For, after all, there is an American to 
whom the country does belong and who 
is responsible for it to the unknown 
Power who made it and him. This 
American has opened his gates to all 
sorts and conditions of men, and just 
now is so occupied by their foreign 
creeds and doings that there is danger 
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that he will forget that the country, after 
all, is his possession, a farm loaned to 
him for a while, and that he must render 
account some day of the crops it bears 
to its owner. 

May I tell you of one or two of the 
little incidents which the daily papers 
have reported, and which show the dis- 
eases that are gaining ground in this 
country, just as the sour earth and 
fungus indicate the ailments of the worn 
out farmer? 

No. 1. A few weeks ago a working- 
man in Philadelphia, being jealous of the 
girl—a young saleswoman—to whom he 
was engaged, fired at her, and, missing 
her, blew out his own brains. His blood 
bespattered her gown. She was called 
to give her evidence before the Coroner. 
When she had told her story, she ap- 
proached that official with an ingratiat- 
ing smile. 

“Could I have the pistol?” she said. 

“What do you want with the pistol?” 
he asked gruffly. 

“As a souvenir of a most painful and 
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dramatic occurrence!” she replied, sim- 
pering. “Why, I suppose that my pic- 
ture will be in. the papers tomorrow.” 

No. 2. This girl earned her living in 
a large department store. An inquiry 
was recently made as to the kind of 
books taken out of the free library dur- 
ing two months by the women employed 
in this establishment. Three per cent. of 
these books were history, I per cent. 
travels and essays, the remaining 96 per 
cent. were fiction, usually of the flimsiest 
character, many of the books depending 
for their interest on divorces and un- 
usual erotic, putrid subjects. 

No. 3. An energetic philanthropist 
lately addressed a note to each of the 
women engaged in another large depart- 
ment store asking whether if they should 
marry and give up work they would 
prefer to board or keep house. Out of 
the six hundred women addressed only 
eleven preferred homes of their own to 
the freedom of a boarding house. One 
of them, apparently, spoke for her class 
when. she said: “After I have shared 
the public life of a great store, why 
should I shut myself up in a kitchen to 
cook bacon and hot cakes for one man?” 

No. 4. Almost every railway in the 
country is fenced on both sides by huge 
boardings, representing gigantic cows, 
pigs and other beasts, advertisements of 
dealers in drugs, whiskey, shoes or 
trousers. Behind these hideous bids for 
money lie tranquil valleys, landscapes as 
fair as any that Claude painted, and 
sometimes vast ranges of mountains, full 
of the peace of God. The sight of all 
this immeasurable beauty is hidden from 
the travelers who pass thru the country, 
in order that a few dealers may sell more 
tobacco or whiskey. No one protests. 
Trade apparently is more valuable than 
beauty to the average American. 

No. 5. The contractors for the Capi- 
tol of Harrisburgh have just brought in 
an additional charge of $650,000 for the 
air furnished in that building. 

No. 6. Three passenger trains on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad lately were de- 
railed within a week by Italian strikers, 
who wanted more wages. They were 
not punished. 
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No. 7. Zito, an Italian in New York, 
killed his wife and mother-in-law the 
other day, and proceeded to cut them 
up. When he perceived that his baby 
boy was watching him, he took the child 
up, dripping with blood as he was. 

“Promise,” he said, “that you will not 
tell what you saw.” The child promised. 
“Swear it.” The child swore. When the 
police came he was dumb and has not yet 
been brought to accuse his father. 

No. 8. The headless body of an Ital- 
ian was found on the railway near Tren- 
ton, with the head lying at some dis- 
tance. 

It is true these things were done by 
Italians, not by our own people. But it 
is also true that Italians do not cut up 
their wives, nor derail trains, nor chop 
heads from bodies and leave them lying 
loose about the streets—in Italy. 

No. 9. The Thaw trial, with all the 
dramatis personae, prisoner, witnesses, 
lawyers, reporters and the papers who 
gave it to the world. What is the mean- 
ing of that putrid sore in the life of the 


country ? 
No. 10. Several of the newspapers 
which cater for the most intelligent 


readers in the country, publish weekly 
the novels which rank highest in English 
literature condensed into a single page. 


“Waverly,” “The Newcomes,” “Jane 
Eyre,” and other masterpieces of Scott, 


Thackeray and Dickens, have been thus 
boiled down to suit the times, and the 
taste and capacity of American readers. 
It is akin to offering a picture of Niagara 
on a two-inch square tintype. 

Gigantic crimes, such as we have 
found lately in the doings of Pennsyl- 
vania politicians, of negro-phobists, or 
the Orchards and Adamses are to the 
country like huge conflagrations, whose 
size and fury drive men to make haste 
to repair the damage they have done. 

But the little instances which I have 
given you of a growing vulgarity, dis- 
honesty and vice in the country are the 
symptoms of a creeping paralysis which 
threatens us almost unnoticed. 

What is its cure? 
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I.L England is interested in what 
A is taking place this week at Ox- 
ford University. Commemoration 

Day was yesterday, when honorary de- 
grees were given to Whitelaw Reid, the 
United States Ambassador, and to Sam- 
ucl Langhorne Clemens, better known as 
Mark Twain, and to the Prime Minister, 
the Lord High Chancellor of Great 
sritain, the Speaker of the House of 


Commons, the Lord Chief Justice of 
England and to many others, including 
Sir Norman Lockyer, Sir William Ram- 
say, Professor Sayce, Rudyard Kipling, 
and General Booth, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Salvation Army. It was a 
notable gathering, and the new Chan- 
cellor who presided, Lord Curzon, was a 
notable figure. Sheldonian Theater, 
where the degrees were given, never con- 
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Sheldonian Theatre (1664-9) and a part of Exeter College. 
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THE DEPARTURE 
tained a more distinguished audience, no: 
even when honorary degrees were given 
fifty-five years ago to Lord Macaulay 
and to Alfred Tennyson. When Tenny- 
son received his degree an undergraduate 
in the gallery called out: “Why don’t you 
cut off some of your hair?” and yester- 
day, when Mark Twain, the hero of the 
day, stepped: forward to hear from Lord 
Curzon the Latin sentence beginning 
with the words, “Vir jucundissime, lepi- 
disswme, facetissime,”’ etc. (each word was 
received with enthusiastic cheering), 
some one called out: “Get you hair cut, 
Mark. Don’t rob the barber!” 

And today it seemed as if all England 
was present to attend the opening of the 
Oxford Historical Pageant. 

It was the most elaborate succession 
of gorgeous scenes ever put upon an out- 
of-door stage. The Pageant consisted 
of sixteen parts, ten being dramatic 
scenes, fer which the words were writ- 
ten by members of the university, and 
six simply spectacular. Several thou- 
sand actors took part. The theater of 
operations. was an ideal one on the banks 
of the Cherwell, near the Broad Walk. 
Stretching away from the new bridge is 
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a long sloping stretch of turf fringed 
with trees, which affords a splendid ap- 
proach for cavalcades or panoplied pro- 
cessions, which one can see emerging 
from the greenwood at a great distance. 
Here and there among the trees one 
would catch a glimpse of a battlemented 
gateway or a castellated tower, all very 
realistic, and setting off to perfection the 
scenes enacted in the foreground. 

These are scenes in the history of the 
university, beginning with the first 
legend of the founding of Oxford in the 
eighth century. It is a peaceful scene, 
shepherds and fishermen, when a hurried 
boat is seen rowing down the river filled 
with women. It is St. Frideswide, ac- 
companied by her maidens, who is flee- 
ing from Algar, who has resolved to 
seize her by force. The shepherds care 
for her, until Algar’s boat comes with 
armed men, who land and seize the 
maiden, when, in answer to her prayers, 
a flash of lightning blinds him. He falls 
on his knees and begs Frideswide to pray 
for him. His sight is restored, and he 
vows a convent on the spot for the 
maiden princess, who becomes the 
abbess, and the scene closes with her and 
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WAS IT IN JUNE? 


her nuns prophesying the future great- 
ness of the place, where will, in future 
times, 
“by these streams, 
Old men see visions 
And young men dream dreams.” 

Then follows the coronation of Harold 
Harefoot, A.D., 1036; then the beginning 
of the University about 1010 A.D., when 
Theobaldus Stampensis started a school 
with a band of poor scholars, a humbler 
beginning than that of many an Amer- 
ican college. Then follows the scene of 
Henry II and the fair and frail Rosa- 
mund, who became a nun when she left 
Henry, and the king gave Oxford its 
charter. In succeeding scenes we see 
Friar Bacon, Henry VIII, Queen Eliza- 
beth, Shakespeare, James I and _his 
Queen, the happier days of Charles I, the 
surrender of Oxford to the Puritan sol- 
diers, the expulsion of the fellows of 
Magdalen by James II, and a later scene 
in the eighteenth century, a realistic 
sketch of St. Giles’s Fair, to visit which 
Geerge III comes down the river in his 
royal barge. 

Between the sixth and seventh epi- 
sodes was an interlude most admirably 
depicting a masque, or play, called the 
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“Masque of the Medieval Curriculum.” 
This was written by Prof. Walter Ra- 
leigh. In this the Wise and the Vain 
Student make their several choices be- 
tween Divinity, Medicine, Law, on the 
one side, and Folly and Pleasure on the 
other. It was most realistically and yet 
poetically treated. 

All these gorgeous scenes were accom- 
panied with music, from the simplest 
measures of the early shepherd’s times to 
Haydn’s Oxford Symphony, which he 
wrote for his visit to the city. The mu- 
sic is published, also a book of the words, 
and a delightful Souvenir of the Pageant, 
giving its various scenes. From these 
the present illustrations are reduced. 

The greatest credit is due to those who 
have taken the leading part in. its compo- 
sition, and especially to Mr. Frank Las- 
celles, the organizer and producer of the 
Pageant, who is himself an Oxford man, 
and who has been for six years, since 
leaving Oxford, devoted to the stage. 

I am not surprised that Mark Twain 
has declared this to be the greatest and 
most beautiful scenic display ever pro- 
duced ; and in this he has the agreement 
of all who have seen it. 

Oxrorp University, ENcLAND, June 27, 1907. 


Was It in June? 


BY CHESTER FIRKINS 


Was it in June that first we dreamed 

Still in the garden’s evening glow, 

And watched the red cloud-pennons blow 
Where Sunset’s seaward galleons gleamed? 
Was it in June my Heaven seemed 

Only the kingdom of your eyes, 

And Earth with all Love’s guerdon teemed— 

Was it in June—or Paradise? 


Was it in June—that summer day, 
When riverward, thru filmy sheen 
Of woodlands warm with early green, 
We took the blossom-haunted way, 
Like blithesome nymph and lissome fay, 
And, drifting, in that sweet surmise 
So yesfully you said me nay? 
Aye, it was June—and Paradise! 


New York City. 





Speech and Habits of Wild Animals 


BY R. L. GARNER 


{It is well known that Mr. Garner has spent much of his time for a number of years in 
the forests of Africa, studying the language of monkeys and other animals.—EpirTor.] 


a controversy upon the subject nor 

in any wise to impugn the authority 
of others that I am prompted to submit 
this brief statement of my experience 
with wild animals; but having devoted 
many years to the special study of wild 
life and spent much of that time in the 
native haunts of the animals studied, I 
believe myself competent to testify upon 
certain points concerning them. 

In the ordinary course of things I 
should prefer to have reserved the facts 
here given and related them in their 
proper place and order in a more com- 
plete account of my observations along 
this particular line; but I am induced to 
make this departure from such a ‘plan by 
having recently read an article on “The 
Language of Animals,” by Mr. William 


| T is not with any desire to enter into 


T. Hornaday, whose wide experience 
should amply qualify him to speak with 
much certainty concerning the habits of 
animals, and whose responsible position 
gives his statements the force of author- 


ity. The highest authorities, however, 
are not always infallible, and as every 
individual who commits himself to pub- 
lic print thereby assumes the role of a 
public teacher, his data are subject to 
public censorship. 

The student of animal life, whose ob- 
servations are confined to specimens in 
captivity, necessarily fails to learn many 
of the natural habits of the species so 
studied. 

The only way in which any one can 
learn, at first hand, the innate habits of 
any species is to live among them in a 
state of nature, and for an indefinite 
length of time clandestinely study them 
without in any manner disturbing them. 
Merely camping in a forest, with a car- 
avan and bonfires, affords no opportunity 
for a methodic study of its denizens. Of 


course any one may incidentally observe . 


certain isolated facts without resorting 
to any special method of study, as trap- 
pers and hunters observe such facts as 
aid them in the pursuit and capture of 
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game; but, as a rule, they are incoherent 
facts and constitute but a small part of 
the life history of a species. 

Mr. Hornaday begins by stating that 
in the jungle one hears but very few 
vocal sounds of animals, and continues, 
that, 

During countless generations the 
noisiest animals have been sought out 
and killed by their enemies and only the 
more silent species survive ; that, 

Excepting the song birds, the wild 
creatures of today have learned by in- 
stinct and experience that silence pro- 
motes peace and long life; that, 

During years of nominal security do- 
mestic fowls have developed a credita- 
ble vocabulary of calls and language 
cries; that, 

During many weeks of hunting in a 
forest teeming with big game and mon- 
keys, only about eight times he ever 
heard the voices of animals in communi- 
cation with one another. , 

The article affords many other texts 
upon which long chapters of commenta- 
ries might be written; but the few ex- 
tracts here cited are more than sufficient 
for the present purpose, and recall to my 
mind so many-hundreds of counter in- 
stances that it would be tedious to re- 
count a tithe of them. 

That wild animals are habitually 
more taciturn than domesticated ones of 
kindred races there is no doubt; and the 
same is equally true of the wild tribes of 
mankind ; but the fact is more probably 
due toa lack of social intimacy, nomadic 
habits and similar causes than to discre- 
tion as a measure of safety ; and such are 
their inherent, rather than acquired, hab- 
its. Social intercourse naturally pro- 
motes the development of the linguistic 
faculties, and even in a wild state it is 
not difficult to see that those species 
which manifest the strongest social ten- 
dencies have more copious vocabularies 
and more lingual phonetics than those 
species of more exclusive habits have. 
The novice who goes into the jungle ex- 
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pecting to hear a continuous hum of ani- 
mal voices will no doubt be disappointed, 
and there are times when its silence is 
almost oppressive; but it is not always 
so, as will be shown farther on. 

It is quite certain that, during the long 
period of their domestication and ‘their 
more intimate association among them- 
selves, most, if not all, domestic races 
have developed new elements of speech; 
but they are only variations of the funda- 
mental sounds peculiar to their ancestral 
species. They are developments of, but 
not additions to, their inherent speech. 
Altho many domestic animals are able, 
in some measure, to interpret human 
speech and that of other species, they 
make no voluntary effort to imitate them 
or to adopt any of their phonetics; but 
the fact that, living under more favorable 
social conditions than. wild animals en- 
joy, domestic animals have learned to 
talk more than their wild kindred do 
does not prove nor imply that the latter 
have learned to be more silent than their 
predecessors have been for ages. 

Theoretically it seems plausible that 
silence would conduce to the safety of 
animals roaming about in the forest, and 
I have often wondered that they were 
not. more circumspect about uttering 
their sounds; but a better knowledge of 
the habits and faculties of wild animals 
convinces me that such precaution is 
quite useless and that their voices are 
seldom, if ever, a source of danger to 
them from any enemy except man; and 
in the real drama of jungle life he plays 
a very insignificant part. 

In solving the problem of survival in 
the jungle cosmos it is difficult to say 
with certainty what are the most active 
agencies of destruction to animal life; 
but it is obvious that the carnivores con- 
stitute one of them, and certainly they 
are the only natural enemies to which 
other animals have any cause of fear of 
betrayal by the sounds of their voices. 
Those enemies, however, do not rely 
upon such means of finding their prey; 
they depend almost wholly, if not quite 
so, upon their keen sense of smell, which 
is vastly more acute than that of other 
animals, and is, perhaps, the most active 
of all their faculties. Every species of 
animal in the forest has its own peculiar 
odor, as distinct from that of other ani- 
mals as its form and color are; and ‘un- 
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der fair conditions even the native hunt- 
ers often detect the presence of certain 
animals by that means alone. Many of 
the natives who are not adepts in woods- 
crafts readily detect the scent of the 
more dangerous animals. Three times 
in a single day my guide in the Esyira 
forest announced the proximity of 
gorillas and once of a leopard, and in 
each instance proved to be correct; yet ° 
the .most sensitive of human olfactories 
are feeble and obtuse as compared to 
those of wild animals. . 

Practically all the carnivores are of 
nocturnal habit and chiefly seek their 
prey at night; they do not prey upon 
each other, but live upon the vegetarian 
and omnivorous species, most of which 
are of diurnal habits, and many of them 
are seized while asleep. Their silence af- 
fords them no immunity from such ene- 
mies and the enemies do not need such 
means of betrayal to find their vict:ms. 
The instances in which the voices of ani- 
mals have fatally betrayed them to any 
other enemy than man are undoubtedly 
very rare. 

It is true that man, to a great extent, 
depends upon his ears to find his game 
and often the voice of an animal guides 
the hunter to him; but the percentage of 
such cases is not large, and when the 
number of such instances is compared to 
the whole number of fatalities it is quite 
insignificant. No species of animal, as 
a whole, seems to have ever learned that 
such are the means of their betrayal, and 
it would be difficult to prove that any in- 
dividual animal ever suspected it. Cer- 
tainly animals that are much hunted by 
man soon recognize in him a dangerous 
enemy and some of them evidently asso- 
ciate the report of a gun with his meth- 
ods ; but it is exceedingly doubtful if the 
most sagacious of animals ever attributed 
his presence to the sound of its own 
voice. Of all the causes of alarm to 
which wild animals are liable, sounds ap- 
pear to give them the least anxiety, and 
of all other sounds, except whistling, 
vocal sounds attract their attention the 
least. 

-It is a singular fact, and here quite 
relevant, that the species of animals 
which have the fewest reasons to fear be- 
trayal by their voices are, by nature, the 
most silent ones; and in this respect the 
carnivores themselves, who have the 
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fewest deadly enemies to fear, may be 
ranked first, while birds and omnivores, 
who are their most helpless prey, are, by 
nature, the most loquacious ones. 

For the present we turn from general- 
ities to specific details. As the simians 
are my special subject of study I shall 
treat them first, and the chimpanzee be- 
ing the central figure of my group, I shall 
start with him. 

Altho the chimpanzee has never been 
accused of being a garrulous species, he 
is very far from being one of the silent 
members of the animal kingdom. Dur- 
ing my first three voyages to this coun- 
try I seldom heard the wild ones talking 
in the forest; but during my present so- 
journ of nearly three years I have been 
surprised at the frequency with which I 
hear them. Sitting here in my house or 
strolling about my small premises, I 
often hear them in the adjacent forest, 
and not only do I hear them, but any 
number of times I have stood by my 
door and exchanged calls with them 
until I tired of the diversion. Several 
times when the forest was as quiet as a 


picture I have heard them suddenly be- 
gin talking, sometimes in most emphatic 
tones and at others in subdued and gen- 


tle ones. It is not continuous like hu- 
man conversation, but periodical and 
brief. 

Not only does the chimpanzee often 
break the silence of the forest when all 
other voices are hushed, but he frequent- 
ly answers the sounds of other animals, 
as if in mockery or defiance. It is not 
in imitation of their sounds, but in imme- 
diate response. He seems to find pleas- 
ure in answering the bellowing of the 
crocodile, the scream of the peacock, the 
yowl of the mangaby and similar cries. 
In fact, almost any loud shouting sound 
inspires him to a series of vocal gym- 
nastics. 

Altho diurnal in habit, the chimpan- 
zees often make the night reverberate 
with the sounds of their terrific scream- 
ing, which I have known them to con- 
tinue at times for more than an hour 
with scarcely a moment’s pause—not one 
voice, but many; and within the area of 
a square mile or so I have distinguished 
as many as seven alternating, adult 
voices engaged. So far I have not been 
able to interpret those strange, nocturnal 
cries, as I have no means of seeing the 


conduct of the animal while making 
them; but they appear to be of an ami- 
cable nature and not expressive of fear 
or anger. I have sometimes suspected 
they were intended to ward off intruders, 
but I have no means of verifying such a 
theory. It is very difficult to obtain a 
fair view of these apes in the bush, as 
they are always on the alert; but they 
appear to be utterly indifferent to being 
heard, either talking or moving about. 
The chimpanzee is generally coneeded 
to be the most genial and intelligent of 
all wild races and he is endowed with 
an innate, tho incipient, sense of humor ; 


‘but it must be borne in mind that many 


incidents which amuse mankind do not 
appeal to the animal mind as being 
funny. Within the narrow scope of wild 
life there are but few incentives to mirth, 
and with so little to stimulate the risible 
faculties they are never highly developed 
in any wild species; but failing to pro- 
voke a chimpanzee to laugh audibly by 
tickling it under the arm some fifty times 
should not any more discourage the 
operator than failing to make it cry by 
telling it fifty times that its mother is 
dead. 

From my acquaintance with the chim- 
panzee, both wild and in captivity, I re- 
gard him as rather a loquacious crea- 
ture; and from the hundreds of times 
that I have heard him vociferously talk- 
ing in the forest, I am persuaded that his 
experience has not convinced him that 
silence is a great virtue. 

The limits of space here allotted pre- 
clude reviewing in detail the vocal pow- 
ers and speech capacity of the chimpan- 
zee or other species; but I cannot fore- 
go saying that a few casual observations 
of an ape in captivity and a few efforts 
to teach it to speak do not justify a final 
verdict as to its capabilities. All animals 
appear much more reticent in captivity 
than in freedom, and the higher types 
seem conscious of the futility of speech. 

The gorilla is more silent and stoical 
than the chimpanzee, but he is far from 
being mute. He appears to be devoid of 
all risibility, but he is often very noisy. 
Altho diurnal in habit, he talks less fre- 
quently during the day than at night, but 
his silence is a natural concomitant of 
his stealth and cunning. There are 
times, however, when he ignores all dan- 
ger of betraying his whereabouts or his 
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movements and gives vent to a deluge of 
speech. At night his screams and shouts 
are frequent and terrific. His enemies 
should have but little difficulty in locat- 
ing him; but just what they do with 
him when they find him I am not able 
to state. : 

In the forest surrounding my present 
abode are troops and schools of monkeys 
of diverse species. Daily and sometimes 
hourly they can be heard talking among 
themselves. The mankaby and the nic- 
titans are especially talkative, and, like 
the chimpanzee, frequently answer the 
cries of other animals. Times without 
number I have exchanged calls with 
them, altho my attempt to imitate the'r 
sounds is very poor. 30th of these 
species have large vocabularies, and that 
of the nictitans is especially rich in tone 
and definite in meaning. In a former 
article I have mentioned, described and 
translated five or six of these sounds. 

A small species whose technical name 
I canot give, but locally known as the 
isengé, is one of the most persistent in 
talking’ of all the simian family. Num- 
bers of them live about my place and in 
the contiguous forest. Scarcely a day 
passes that they fail to pass, chattering 
like magpies, within a few steps of my 
door. They come, one at a time, with- 
in ten feet of my galley and steal the ripe 
bananas from my fruit rack. During the 
approach of the thief they are always 
silent, but the instant he seizes his booty 
and begins his retreat the whole school 
of them begin as tho applauding the act. 

If space permitted and the matter 
were of sufficient interest I could relate 
scores of incidents in detail; but it is 
here sufficient to state that, in addition to 
those mentioned, the cephas, mona and 
other species found in this section are 
all persistent talkers and can be heard at 
almost any hour. 

One species of the arctocebus, which 
is of rigid nocturnal habits and chiefly 
lives upon snails, slugs, beetles and in- 
sects, howls and screams by the hour, 
and scarcely a night passes without his 
being heard. So far I have only distin- 
guished one sound they make, but that is 
sufficient to keep a nervous person awake 
for hours. 

While the elephant is comparatively 
silent, he is not so from the fear of his 
speech betraying him, and in some local- 
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ities with which I am familiar his trum- 
peting is a very common thing at night. 
The hippopotamus is a much more noisy 
animal, and his bellowing, both by day 
and by night, is a very common occur- 
rence. The bush antelope nightly sere- 
nade me with their cornet sound, and I 
have heard as many as five at a time in 
as many different quarters, but all with- 
in the range of a rifle. The leopard is 
their chief enemy and night is the time 
when he walks abroad ; but the antelopes 
seem to have no fear of their voices be- 
traying them. The leopard also habit- 
ually gives utterance to a peculiar sound 
resembling a grunt more than a speech 
sound, and, strange to say, he does this 
while hunting for prey, the very time 
that one would expect him to be most si- 
lent. I have heard the natives say that 
the leopard lures the monkey within his 
reach by imitating the sounds of his 
voice ; but I have found no proof of such 
a fact, and most evidence points to a de- 
nial of it. ° 

And now we must consider the birds, 
who are the noisiest of all the animal 
kingdom. Unless we class as song birds 
the eagle, owl, hawk, peafowl, toucan, 
parrot, pigeon and a score of other mu- 
sical monstrosities, we must conclude 
that there are many glaring exceptions 
to the rule that excepting the song birds 
the wild creatures of today are silent. As 
the noisiest member of the feathered 
tribe, I introduce the horn - bill toucan, 
whose screeching cries are almost un- 
ceasing and among the most discordant 
notes in the whole gamut of sound. Over 
hundreds of square miles of this country 
one can scarcely get out of hearing of 
this demoniac voice, and his main rival 
{ the wild peafowl, whose voice is not so 
1arsh, but quite as harrowing. They 


supply me with meat, and I kill one ev- 
ery day, but they are not near being ex- 


terminated. The candidafe that makes a 
close run for second place in this carni- 
val of discords is the gray parrot. From 
dawn till dark, and often thru the night, 
this industrious trio can be heard. They 
have but few solo parts in their reper- 
toire. 

The gray eagle periodically circles 
around over a section of forest, inces- 
santly screaming for an hour at a time, 
and the hawk perches himself on some 
lofty tree and does likewise. The pigeon 
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is equally energetic, but his music is 
more endurable. The owl family holds 
a nightly reunion, in which a host of 
other nocturnal birds take part, and not 
one of the whole coterie can make as 
much music as tearing a rag does. And 
apropos to this state of facts I should 
ask in what respect is the song of a bird 
less liable to betray its author than the 
speech of one? The song birds have 
the same enemies as other birds have. 

This list, both of birds and mammals, 
could be greatly enlarged, but this array 
of noisy creatures is sufficient to show 
that all of them are not exterminated; 
and, so far as I can see, there is no sign 
of their noise abating. I see no reason 
why it should abate. The faculty of 
speech is as much a part of the animal 
economy as nerves and muscles are, and 
in every species it is developed in a de- 
gree commensurate with its require- 
ments of speech and is capable of ex- 
pressing all that the animal is capable of 
thinking. No species develops*an orna- 
mental language and no species sup- 
presses a necessary one. There are, no 
doubt, many individual cases in which an 
animal has had the intelligence and 
prudence to maintain silence at a criti- 
cal moment; but no species has ever ac- 
quired the practice of habitual silence, 
either as a trait or a policy. 

I am aware that we have much yet to 
learn about the modes of silent com- 
- munication employed by wild animals 
and which still survive among domes- 
ticated races. There appears to be some- 
thiig more subtle than visible signs or 
gestures, and the lower we descend in the 
scale of life the more effective that 
agency appears to be.. It seems to be a 
kind of telepathy which involves none of 


the organs of sensation and is equally * 


available in light or darkness. I have 
tried in vain for years to find some tangi- 
ble clue to it. 

In general terms it may be stated that 
the carnivorous animals are habitually 
the most taciturn, have the lowest tvpe 
of speech, the fewest phonetics, are the 
most uniformly nocturnal in habit and 
lead the most solitary lives of all land 
animals.. They are almost wholly de- 
void of affection, always treacherous and 
the least amenable to kindness. They are 
alike indifferent to pain or pleasure, re- 
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monstrate by growling and express 
anger in snarls. 

The herbivorous species have a higher 
tvpe of speech, a wider vocal range, are 
less rigid in their habits, are less secre- 
tive and more gregarious. They are 
more ‘tractable, less vicious, manifest 
more affection and a degree of apprecia- 
tion of kindness. They usually express 
their anger in vocal undertones. 

The omnivorous animals are the most 
loquacious, have the highest types of 
speech, the greatest vocal capacity, the 
largest number of phonetics, which are 
the best modulated, are the most uni- 
formly diurnal in habit, have the high- 
est’ social instincts and a deeper sense of 
family integrity than any others have. 
Their attachments are stronger, their 
sensibilities more acute, their phonetics 
more articulate and distinct, and express 
anger in whining or staccato vocal 
sounds. 

The swine is not included in the third 
division. Altho he may be regarded as 
omnivorous, he is a mere scavenger and 
an anomaly in all these divisions. The 
group here given do not include amphib- 
ious or aquatic animals, birds, rodents 
and reptiles. 

In conclusion, I may say that the stu- 
dent of animal speech who will go quiet- 
ly into the forest and patiently wait for 
a time, will be amply’ rewarded by the 
sounds of animal voices; but he cannot 
reasonably expect the animals to turn 
out with set speeches for the occasion of 
his visit. If I could only master the 
sounds I hear in the jungle with as little 
difficulty as I can hear them, I should, 
long since, have been an adept in ani- 
mal speech. Altho my progress has been 
slow and the output of my efforts small, 
I am steadily advancing toward the goal, 
and have no fear of failing to reach it. 
Living, as I do, in the very heart of na- 
ture, isolated from all the diversions of 
civilization, one absorbs the life of the 
jungle and becomes imbued with its 
spirit. For miles and miles away on 


‘three sides of me spread the great forest, 


teeming with life and action. Often I sit 
alone in its depths and listen to the 
voices around me. I find no lack of 
them. Such is my experience in the 
a of wild life and the speech of ani- 
mals. 




















OTHING that has past in the 
House of Commons during the 
last few weeks has had for me 

so peculiar an interest as the appearance 
of Mr. John Morley in his new official 
capacity when he rose to give to the 
House an account of his Government’s 
Indian policy. It seems hard to asso- 
ciate John Morley with the sort of pol: 
icy which even a Liberal Government 
finds itself apparently still condemned to 
carry out in its management of India. 
John Morley, as my American readers 
well know, has ever been a Radical of 
the Radicals—not a mere clamorous ad- 
vocate of the right of everybody to do as 
he pleases, but a thoroly broad-minded, 
philosophical Radical, a Radical of the 
order represented by John Stuart Mill, 
a man who refuses to recognize any priv- 
ilege of the strong for the oppression of 
the weak, of.a civilized: government to 
coerce an uncivilized foreign people into 
the acceptance of a form of civilization 
unwelcome to it. Yet the official posi- 
tion which Mr. Morley now occupies, 
that of Secretary of State for India, im- 
poses on him the duty of maintaining to 
the best of his power that system of gov- 
ernment in India which can only be 
maintained even still by proclamation of 
the fact that England has force enough 
at her disposal to compel, if necessary, 
obedience to her rule. Just at present 
there is threatened disturbance in sev- 
eral parts of British India. That feeling 
of national sympathy which is making it- 
self such a power all thru the world at 
this day is spreading like a rapid flame 
thru England’s dominions and is show- 
ing itself more and more here, there and 
everywhere in an impatience of British 
absolute rule. The day has gone by when 
the Indian populations could be con- 
tent to remain mere vassals, even if well 
governed and fairly treated vassals, of 
the British ruling power ; and the day ap- 
parently has not yet come when English 
statesmanship can make up its mind to 
recognize in those populations the claim 
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and the capacity for local self - govern- 
ment which have long since been ad- 
mitted, altho very reluctantly admitted 
in the case of the Canadians and more 
lately in the case of the Australasian 
peoples. Mr. Morley in his speech rec- 
ognized sympathetically the growing 
evidences of such a desire and such a 
claim in the peoples of India and spoke 
hopefully of a coming time when the ca- 
pacity and the claim could be recog- 
nized. But he was not able to tell of 
anything which could be accomplished at 
the present moment toward such a 
change of conditions, and the immediate 
danger threatened is that there may be 
here and there some outbreak which 
might call for instant repression. There 
was a tone of deep and genuine pathos in 
all this part of Morley’s speech, and the 
House could not but feel that any such 
task of repression would be to him, even 
if a duty, yet none the less a most uncon- 
genial and most painful duty. Every one 
who knows the man must know how en- 
tirely his sympathies go with the strug- 
gles of a people for the recognition of its 
nationality and its claim to something 
like national self-government; and I am 
certain that the great majority of those 
who listened to him in the House of 
Commons understood and appreciated 
the difficulties of the task imposed upon 
him. I have had the honor of Mr. Mor- 
ley’s friendship for many years, and dur- 
ing the time when he was Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland— 
he held that office twice under different 
Liberal Governments — I had many op- 
portunities of knowing how painful it was 
to him to have to conduct the work of 
a department which could only impose 
coercion, where his own desire would 
have been to bestow the right of home 
government. Morley did the best he 
could for Ireland and the Irish people 
under the trying conditions of the time, 
and his sympathy and his purposes were 
thoroly understood and valued by all the 
Irish Nationalists. We knew that he was 
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doing all he could for Ireland, and most 
of us still cherish the hope, or indeed I 
might say the conviction, that in the or- 
dinary course of human affairs he may 
before long be a member of the Govern- 
ment which is to endow Ireland with a 
genuine system of home rule. In the 
meantime the world may feel quite sure 
that Morley will do all he can to protect 
the Indian populations from undue coer- 
cion and to open up to them some fairly 
representative system which shall make 
their country a part and not a vassal of 
the British Empire. 

But just now what are the prospects 
of the Liberal Government? The anti- 
Liberal press has been vehemently assur- 
ing us day after day that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and his colleagues 
have utterly failed to fulfil any of their 
promises, that they cannot hold together 
much longer, that they are hopelessly di- 
vided in counsel among themselves, and 
that they will soon, even very soon, have 
no alternative but to appeal to the coun- 
try and take their chances at a General 
Election. I do not believe that the Gov- 
ernment is in the least degree likely to 
be driven into any such desperate course. 
Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman has 
himself declared in public more than 
once quite lately that he has no idea 
whatever of abandoning the task which 
he undertook on becoming. Prime Minis- 
ter, and for which he had the support of 
an unparalleled and overwhelming ma- 
jority at the recent General Election. It 
is true that he and his Government have 
thus far failed in some of their purposes. 
They failed with their measure of educa- 
tion because the House of Lords would 
not have it; but Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman is still quite determined to 
bring in and carry thru some measure in 
the House of Commons which is to have 
the effect once for all of abolishing the 
merely destructive power of the heredi- 
tary chamber. Then, again, the Govern- 
ment failed in the attempt to satisfy the 
claims of the Irish people for national 
self-government, failed because the 
scheme introduced as a_ provisional 


movement in that direction proved utter- . 
ly unsatisfactory to the Irish people. 
Furthermore, Sir Henry and his col- 
leagues have put off until ‘next session 
the measure which they had intended to 
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introduce for the better regulation of the 
existing system of licenses for the sale 
of intoxicating liquors, a measure to 
which the advocates of temperance be- 
longing to all classes and sects were 
looking forward with intense interest. It 
is not too much, therefore, to say that 
the present session has been practically 
a session of failure for the Liberal Gov- 
ernment. 

The Conservatives and Unionists of 
all sections have found in this fail- 
ure a delightful opportunity for pro- 
claiming that the present Government is 
already an absolute and an acknowledged 
failure and for insisting that it must be- 
fore long be driven by sheer despair into 
an appeal to the country at a Géneral 
Election. Punch, which has lately been 
very much of a Conservative in politics, 
devoted in its number just published a 
full-page sketch to a caricature of Sir 
Henry amid his difficulties and has an- 
other and smaller caricature of him a 
page or two farther on. For myself, 
however, I do not believe that any of 
these predictions may be regarded as 
forecasts worthy of serious attention. I 
still feel convinced that Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, with the support of men 
like John Morley and Augustine Birrell, 
will resolutely carry out their program 
of legislation and will endeavor to ren- 
der justice to the cause of education, to 
the national demands of Ireland, to the 
promotion of temperance and to the task 
of reducing the House of Lords to its 
proper place in England’s constitutional 
system. We all know that some, even 
among the influential colleagues of the 
Prime Minister and in his Cabinet, are 
rather of Lord Rosebery’s way of think- 
ing just at present, but I still entertain 
the fullest hope that the general feelinz 
of Liberals all over the country will sus- 
tain the Prime Minister and John Morley 
and Augustine Birrell and enable them to 
accomplish the work with which they 
have identified themselves. The outcries 
of the Conservatives and the Unionists 
have no terrors for me. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has 
in good time made known to the House 
and to the world the terms of the meas- 
ure which he intends to propose with the 
object of restricting the powers of the 
Hereditary Chamber. The resolution is 




















brief and to the point. It declares that 
its purpose is “to give effect to the wil 
of the people as expressed by their elect- 
ed representatives” by restricting the 
power of the House of Lords to alter or 
reject bills past by the Commons and 
to secure “that within the limits of a sin- 
gle Parliament the final decision of the 
Commons shall prevail.” The meaning 
of this is that if the House of Lords 
should reject a measure past by the rep- 
resentative chamber or should spoil it by 
alterations that damaging or destructive 
force shall only prevail for a single ses- 
sion. If the House of Commons should 
renew the measure in its former shape 
and send it back in the next session to 
the House of Lords the peers would then 
have no power to make any alteration 
whatever in it, but must pass it as a mat- 
ter of course. This, it will be obvious, 
would reduce the House of Lords to be 
a mere nullity in legislation and would 
indeed proclaim it as the most inane and 
absurd -of existing political institutions ; 
but it would, at all events, deprive it of 
its power of destroying progressive legis- 
lation and leave to it only the power of 
delaying such legislation for a single ses- 
sion. It is hard to imagine anv assembly 
of respectable and educated men, such as 
we may admit even the House of Lords 
to be, consenting to take any active part 
in so inane and unmeaning an institution. 
It may be taken for granted, however, 
that if the House of Lords will not ac- 
cept the doom of death by gradual in- 
anition it will have to accept its doom by 
some sudden. stroke of the nation’s 
power, for it is perfectly certain that the 
English public will not any longer en- 
dure the interference of an unrepresenta- 
tive chamber. 

Some time since I contributed to THE 
INDEPENDENT in one of my articles a re- 
view of a volume of stories by my former 
Parliamentary and political colleague 


and dear friend, the late Edmund 
Leamy, whose name is well known 
wherever Irishmen find a home. A sec- 


ond volume of stories from the same 
hand has just been published by Messrs. 
Sealy, Bryers & Walker, of Dublin. The 
volume is entitled “By the Barrow River 
and Other Stories,” and it has a preface 
from the gifted hand of Katharine 
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Tynan. One of these stories was the last 
ever written by Edmund Leamy before 
his death. It was written in France dur- 
ing his last illness, and is now in print 
for the first time. This latest volume has 
all the author’s marvelous literary char- 
acteristics, the imagination often weird 
and nerve-thrilling, the rich vivacious 
humor, the keen shrewd observation and 
the all-suffusing poetic vein. I have 
often been reminded as I read thru this 
volume of the many peculiar qualities 
which belong to the short stories of 
Edgar Allan Poe, and I venture to think 
that any of my American readers who 
may be induced to read this latest work 
of Edmund Leamy will say that I am do- 
ing no injustice to the great American 
author by my comparison. 

In “Colonel Daveron” (Hurst & 
Blackett) Mr. Percy White gives us an- 
other of his wonderfully clever and sub- 
tile character studies. It is one of the 
peculiarities of Mr. Percy White’s art 
that he can make a character, in itself 
unsympathetic, so real and so human 
that one cannot help feeling a certain 
amount of sympathy with the man or 
woman as drawn by him. There is no 
doubt that the chief interest of this novel 
centers in the unfortunate Colonel Dav- 
eron and in the study of the effect of 
failure on the mental condition of a 
proud and selfish man. It is tragic in- 
deed, and the story would be almost too 
painful if it were not for the other char- 
acters—Evelyn Daveron, the Colonel’s 
wife, who does everything possible to 
help her husband to make a success in a 
new field; Tony Derrick, the chapters 
about whose school days are among the 
most charming in the novel, and Perdita, 
fascinating both as a child and as a 
young girl. The story ends happily for 
all except the ill-starred Colonel, but no 
happy ending would seem to be possible 
for him. 

“The Crimson Azaleas,” Mr. H. de 
Vere Stacpoole’s new novel, published by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin, is one of the most 
beautiful stories I have read for a long 
time. No other story about Japan that 
I have read makes one understand so 
well as this does the fascination of the 
place, the scenery, the atmosphere and 
the people, and most charming of all is 
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the heroine, Campanela, an adorable lit- 
tle Japanese girl, who is found by Leslie 
and McGourlay, two Scotchmen, on the 
road to Nikko. The manner of her be- 
ing found is mysterious, but I will not 
tell my readers anything of the story, as 
it might spoil the pleasure of some in 
reading it. The fact that the story is 
terribly sad does not make it less de- 
lightful to read—it is a story that one 
could read many times and enjoy it more 


* * 
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each time. It tnakés one long to go atid 
live in Japan. 

I wrote in my last letter about the 
Color Books that Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus are publishing. They have just 
brought out one called “The Color of 
London,” with extraordinarily clever pic- 
tures by a young Japanese artist, Yoshio 
Markino. I hope to write more of it in 
my next letter. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


* * 


That Famous © Hole in the Sky” 


BY PROF. WILLIAM C. WILKINSON, D.D. 


[Dr. Wilkinson has been Professor of Poetry and Criticism in the University of Chi- 
zago since 1902, and is the author of various volumes in these departments.—Ep1ror. ] 


Ross of Kansas recalls to mind a 

very memorable incident of po- 
litical history, the attempted impeach- 
ment of President Andrew Johnson. 
Only those whose personal recollections 
run back to the date of that incident can 
now fully appreciate the extraordinary 
excitement which then prevailed thruout 
the nation. To many superheated minds 
of the day it seemed almost as if the na- 
tional life hung suspended on the de- 
cision of the issue. It is now, I suppose, 
quite generally, if not universally, felt 
that the disposal made of the matter was, 
on the whole, for the best for every in- 
terest involved—personal, partisan, na- 
tional—unless indeed exception be made 
of the case of Senator Ross, whose single 
vote it was that turned the scale in favor 
of acquittal. That vote had the apparent 
effect to consign Senator Ross to politi- 
cal oblivion, so disappointed, not to say 
outraged, were his fellow radicals at his 
defection from their ranks. 

The impeachment proceedings were 
illustrated by some very remarkable 
episodes of oratory. Among these there 
is perhaps no other so worthy of contin- 
uing remembrance as is a passage at 
arms that occurred between Manager 
Boutwell of the prosecution and William 
M. Evarts of the counsel for the de- 
fense. How much Mr. Evarts’s unsur- 


7 HE recent death of former-Senator 


passable raillery at Mr. Boutwell’s ex- 
pense may have affected the Senatorial 
jury in the case it is, of course, easy to 
say; for naturally it did not affect that 
jury at all, in the way, that is, of influ- 
encing their votes, tho in the way of 
amusing them irresistibly it cannot have 
failed to affect profoundly those of them 
who had any faculty for appreciating 
humor. I think that the effect upon the 
country at large—for the whole country 
was suddenly set off in peal upon peal 
of uncontrollable laughter—could not 
but have been wholesome and remedial. 
It was a needed relief of the uncomforta- 
blé, almost dangerous, tension. 

Mr. Evarts had a national, even an in- 
ternationai, reputation as a wit, but as 
he never, before or after, exercised his 
gift. on a stage so conspicuous, so he 
never on any other occasion exercised it 
to such supremely happy result. His 
masterpiece of blended wit and humor 
achieved on this great occasion deserves 
to be forever preserved among the im- 
mortal classics of such oratory. The 
art of it was consummate. The tantaliz- 
ing prolongation of the suspense in 
which he held up his antagonist to per- 
fectly good natured, but perfectly merci- 
less, ridicule was as much the triumph of 
art as it was the inspiration of a genius 
for banter. I wish I were warranted in 
saying that Mr. Boutwell himself en- 
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joyed the fun that was made of him; I 
do not see how he could well have helped 
doing so, but perhaps his distempered 
condition of mind disqualified him. 

The report appears abundantly punc- 
tuated with parentheses of (“laughter’’), 
which I reproduce for challenge to the 
mirth of the reader. First comes a 
passage from Mr. Boutwell. The pres- 
ent-day reader will find it difficult to con- 
ceive how such a strain of speech was 
possible from a man of Mr. Boutwell’s 
standing in general esteem — this, 
whether the passage be considered mere- 
ly from the point of view of sanity in 
discourse or from the point of view of 
reason in sentiment toward President 
Johnson: 


Mr. Boutwett—‘Travelers and astronomers 
inform us that in the southern heavens, near 
the Southern Cross, there is a vast space 
which the uneducated call the ‘hole in the sky,’ 
where the eye of man, with the aid of the 
powers of the telescope, has been unable to 
discover nebula, or asteroid, or comet, or 
planet, or star, or sun. In that dreary, cold, 
dark region of space, which is only known to 
be less than infinite by the evidences of crea- 
tion elsewhere, the Great Author of celestial 
mechanism has left the chaos which was in 
the beginning. If this earth were capable of 
the sentiments and emotions of justice and 
virtue which in human beings are the evidence 
and the pledge of our divine origin and im- 
mortal destiny, it would heave and throb, 
with the energy of the elemental forces of 
nature, and project this enemy of two races 
of men into that vast region, there forever 
to exist in a solitude as eternal as life, or as 
the absence of life, emblematical of, if not 
really that ‘outer darkness’ of which the 
Saviour of man spoke in warning to those 
who are the enemies of themselves, of their 
race and of their God.” 


The opportunity offered in such solemn 
absurdity from Mr. Boutwell for effec- 
tive take-off from Mr. Evarts, was, of 
course, happy in the extreme: but the 
felicity of the opportunity was fully met 
and matched by the felicity of the man- 
F in which Mr. Evarts availed himself 
of it. 


Mr. Evarts—“I may as conveniently at this 
point of the argument as at any other pay 
some attention to the astronomical punishment 
which the learned and honorable manager, Mr. 
Boutwell, thinks should be applied to this 
nove! case of impeachment of the President. 
Cicero I think it is who says that a lawyer 
should know everything, for sooner or later 
there is no fact in history, in science or of 
human knowledge that will not come into play 
in his arguments. _ Painfully sensible of my 
ignorance, being devoted to a profession 
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which ‘sharpens and does not enlarge the 
mind’ (laughter), I yet can admire without 
envy the superior knowledge evinced by the 
honorable manager. Indeed, upon my soul, I 
believe he is aware of an astronomical fact 
which many professors of that science are 
wholly ignorant of. But, nevertheless, while 
some of his honorable colleagues were paying 
attention to an unoccupied and unappropriated 
island on the surface of the seas [as a place, 
I understand, of punitive exile for the Presi- 
dent], Mr. Manager Boutwell, more ambitious, 
had discovered an untenanted and unappro- 
priated region in the skies, reserved, he would 
have us think, in the final counsels of the 
Almighty, as the place of punishment for con- 
victed and deposed American Presidents 
(laughter). 

“At first I thought that his mind had be- 
come so ‘enlarged’ that it was not ‘sharp’ 
enough to discover that the Constitution had 
limited the punishment; but on reflection 1 
saw that he was as legal and logical as he was 
ambitious and astronomical (laughter), for 
the Constitution has said ‘removal from office,’ 
and has put no limit to the distance of the 
removal (laughter), so that it may be (with- 
out shedding a drop of his blood, or gm a 
penny of his property, or confining his limbs) 
instant ‘removal’ from office and transporta- 
tion to the skies (laughter). Truly, this is a 
great undertaking, and if learned manager can 
only get over the obstacles of the laws of 
nature, the Constitution will not stand in his 
way. He can contrive no method but that of 
a convulsion of the earth that shall project the 
deposed President to this infinitely distant 
space; but a shock of nature of so vast an 
energy and for so great a result on him might 
unsettle even the footing of the firm members 
of Congress. We certainly need not resort to 
so perilous a method as that. How shall we 
accomplish it? Why, in the first place, no- 
body knows where that space is but the 
learned manager himself, and he is the neces- 
sary deputy to execute the judgment of the 
court (laughter). Let it then be provided 
that, in case of your sentence of deposition 
and removal from office, the honorable and 
astronomical manager shall take into his own 
hands the execution of the ‘sentence. With 
the President made fast to his broad and 
strong shoulders, and, having already essayed 
the flight by imagination, better prepared than 
anybody else to execute it in form, taking ad- 
vantage of ladders as far as ladders will go 
to the top of this great Capitol, and spurning 
then with his foot the crest of Liberty, let 
him set out upon his flight (laughter), while 
the two houses of Congress and all the people 
of the United States shall shout, ‘Sic itur ad 
astra!’ (laughter). 

“But here a distressing doubt strikes me; 
how will the manager get back? (laughter). 
He will have got far beyond the reach of 
gravitation to restore him, and so ambitious 
a wing as his could never stoop to a down- 
ward flight. Indeed, as he passes thru the 
constellations, that famous question of Car- 
lyle, by which he derides the littleness of 
human affairs upon the scale of the measure 
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of the heavens, ‘What thinks Bodétes as he 
drive his dogs up the zenith in their race of 
sidereal fire?’ will force itself on his notice. 
What, indeed, will Bodtes think of this new 
constellation? (laughter). Besides, reaching 
this space, beyond the power of Congress 
even, ‘to send for persons and papers’ (laugh- 
ter), how shall he return, and how decide in 
the contest, there become personal and per- 
petual—the struggle of strength between him 
and the president? (laughter). In this new 
reve ution, thus established forever, who shall 
decide which is the sun and which is the 
moon? Who determine (the only scientific 
test) which reflects the hardest upon the 
other” (laughter), 


After we have done laughing with Mr. 
Evarts in his inimitable pleasantry, we 
shall do well to consider seriously how 


nicely adapted was such an interlude of 
comedy to make seem ridiculous, as real- 
ly it was, the overstrained morbid state 
of mind exhibited in Mr. Boutwell’s ora- 
tory. And Mr. Boutwell’s state of mind 
was also that of a good part of this great 
American nation at the time. Our na- 
tional saving sense of humor was for the 
moment in abeyance. Mr. Evarts ap- 
pealed to it successfully. 

Mr. Ross, however, with his disap- 
pointing vote, was the man who came ef- 
fectually to the rescue. And who can say 
it was not Mr. Evarts’s humor that de- 
cisively at last turned the scale of judg- 
ment in Mr. Ross’s hesitating mind? 

Curtcaco, ILL. 


The Vatican and The Hague 


BY SALVATORE CORTESI 
E VEN without taking into considera- 


tion that the United States, with 

its 14,000,000 Roman Catholics at 
home, and with those of Porto Rico, 
Guam, Hawaii and the Philippine Isl- 
ands, has become the fourth Catholic 
power in the world, Protestants as well 
as Catholics must be interested in know- 
ing the attitude and the feeling of the 
Vatican, the most powerful politico - re- 
ligious institution which has ever existed, 
in connection with the Second Peace 
Conference at The Hague. 

As every one knows, when about four 
years after having ascended the Mus- 
covite throne, Nicholas II proclaimed his 
intention of calling an international 
meeting to agree on disarmament, Leo 
XIII had sat for twenty years in the 
Chair of St. Peter, and Cardinal Ram- 
polla had already been for ten years his 
Secretary of State. In their far-reach- 


ing political schemes both had succeeded . 


in establishing, or re-establishing, diplo- 
matic relations with all the leading pow- 
ers, including Russia, with the exception 
of America and England. 

Russia had always been friendly with 
the Holy See until their relations were 
abruptly broken off under Pius IX, who 
could not look on in silence at the brutal 


treatment of the Poles, and especially of 
the Polish clergy, who were treated with 
great harshness. The break came one 
day when Pius IX, in a private audience, 
remonstrated with Baron de Mayendorff, 
the Muscovite representative. The Baron 
was not at all conciliatory, and ended by 
remarking that the word Catholic was 
synonymous with revolutionist. Pius 
IX, never remarkable for patience, 
bounded to his feet, showing the insolent 
diplomatist to the door, with—it is as- 
serted—the assistance of the Pontifical 
slipper. After this the relations of the 
Holy See and Russia remained strained 
until Leo XIII succeeded in re-establish- 
ing friendly communications, ending 
with the appointment of M. A. P. 
Isvolsky, who is now Russian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, as Minister to the 
Vatican. But then, as now, while Rus- 
sia has a Minister accredited to the Holy 
See, the Czar refused and refuses to al- 
low the Vatican to have a Nuncio to St. 
Petersburg. 

It is thus much more interesting to see 
how the Vatican looks at this Second 
Hague Conference at eight years’ dis- 
tance from the other, and under a new 
Pope, and a new and quite young Sec- 
retary of State, the latter for the first 
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time after a long number of years not 
being an Italian. 

In 1898, when the Czar announced ‘his 
noble and humanitarian project, the as- 
sistance given by the Vatican and per- 
sonally by Cardinal Rampolla to the ne- 
gotiations which led to the Dual Franco- 
Russian Alliance was still so recent that 
the Government of St. Petersburg could 
not ignore the Holy See. So Count 
Muravieff, in his first circular note to the 
Powers, stated that to the conference 
ought to be-invited only the Powers rep- 
resented to the Russian Government. All 
the same as an act of deference to the 
Pope, so that he might use his moral in- 
fluence in favor of the idea of the Con- 
ference, the Czar had communicated 
the same circulars that had been sent to 
the Powers represented at St. Peters- 
burg to the Secretaryship of State of the 
Vatican, thru the Russian Minister ac- 
credited to the Holy See. After this, 
altho the official invitation to the Confer- 
ence had not yet been extended to the 
Vatican, it was considered as sure, and 
the too zealous friends of the Papacy 
began to proclaim the great victory won 


by papal diplomacy, adding that it was 
a recognition of the Pontiff as a temporal 


sovereign, an international protest 
against the state of things created for 
the head of Catholicism by the taking of 
Rome in 1870, and the bankruptcy of 
Italy as a lay State in opposition to the 
“rights” of the Church. 

Under Pius X such a situation is im- 
possible, as, while he thinks that no Pope 
can consider himself authorized to re- 
nounce, for the institution of which he is 
the head, the claims so strongly and con- 
tinually set forth by his two predecessors 
with regard to obtaining, thru temporal 
power or otherwise, a better guarantee 
of the independence of the Papacy, he 
wishes that the Church should become an 
active element of economical and politi- 
cal revival in Italy, and that the clergy 
should no more be considered as un- 
patriotic and retrogressive. That is 
why, altho protesting against the visit of 
President Loubet to King Victor 
Emanuel at the Quirinal, Pius X has al- 
lowed clerical electors for the first time 
since 1870 to enter the political arena 
and vote for candidates favorable to the 
Savoy Monarchy; and when in 1905 the 
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earthquake devastated Calabria he had 
the impulse to hurry to the spot to com- 
fort his “children,” but resisted, fearing 
that his breaking the voluntary impris- 
onment in the Vatican would be inter- 
preted as a renunciation of the “rights” 
of the Church. Instead he collected 
funds thruout the world to assist the 
Calabrian victims. Many other examples 
might be cited to demonstrate that 
Giuseppe Sarto, as a man and as a 
bishop, is favorable to present institu- 
tions in the Peninsula, but as Pius X, as 
Pontiff of the universal Catholic Church, 
he does not think he should abandon 
those claims to which the Papacy is en- 
titled after a history of so many cen- 
turies. 

In other words, with the present Pope 
the claiming of a different arrangement 
between the Holy See and United Italy 
is merely a secondary part of his pro- 
gram, and it is carried out in the most 
friendly manner possible, while with Leo 
XIII and Cardinal Rampolla it consti- 
tuted the basis of their whole policy, and 
even affected the religious standing and 
action of the Church. Pecci and Ram- 
polla, the two strongest statesmen the 
Vatican has produced since the death of 
Cardinal Consalvi, conceived a vast plan 
which was to bring back the lost terri- 
tory to the Church. The fall of the tem- 
poral power was caused by the Franco- 
Prussian War, when Napoleon III was 
obliged to withdraw his troops from 
Rome. If France had not been defeated 
in 1870, Victor Emanuel would not have 
entered Rome. So the humiliation of the 
French people had as direct and imme- 
diate consequence the end of the pontifi- 
cal temporal rule. The idea of Leo XIII, 
and his Secretary of State, was to so 
identify the Holy See with France that 
when sooner or later the day of her 
revanche came it would also be the 
revanche of the Papacy. For several 
years this policy seemed very able. The 
Vatican diplomacy was entirely at the 
service of France, and played a con- 
siderable part in the conclusion of the 
alliance between St. Petersburg and 
Paris, but it did not succeed in the effort 
to detach Austria from the Triplice, 
which would have been a master-stroke, 
as it would have left Germany alone with 
Italy. Indeed the insistence at the Court 
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of Vienna was so great in this direction 


that the personal relations between Em- 


peror Francis Joseph and Cardinal Ram- 
polla suffered to such an extent as to 
represent for the Secretary of State of 
Leo XIII the loss of the tiara in the 
Conclave of 1903, thru the veto to his 
election brought by Cardinal Puzyna, 
Archbishop of Cracow, in the name of 
Austria, and pronounced when the Sicil- 
ian Cardinal had already received half 
the votes of his colleagues. 
Contemporaneously nothing was 
spared to oppose the Italian Government 
in her international policy, as well as at 
home, going so far, for instance, that in 
the serious riots in Milan, in May, 1898, 
Cardinal Ferrari and the clericals as- 
sisted the Republicans, Socialists and 
Anarchists in what they hoped might be- 
come a successful separatist movement. 
After this explanation it will be easier 
to understand how different the situation 
between Church and State in Italy was 
on the eve of the first Peace Conference 
to what it is now under Pius X, and how 
different was the feeling of the men who 
were at the helm of affairs both at the 
Vatican and in the Italian Government. 
When, in 1898, as we have seen, the 
invitation to the Vatican to assist at the 
first conference seemed sure, it was 
natural that to many it must have seemed 
as a check to the Italian State. All the 
same the Italian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, of the time, Admiral Canevaro, 
just back from the success he had at- 
tained as commander of the international 
European fleet in Greek waters, was of a 
different opinion. He was convinced 
that a day would come in which the Vati- 
can and Italy would agree upon their 
respective interests, and that the moment 
would arise for the Government to 
demonstrate its conciliatory intentions. 
This moment, according to him, arrived 
when the Vatican was using all its influ- 
ence to be invited to the first Hague 
Conference. He proposed that Italy 
should favor their endeavors, or that a 
group of Powers should ask Italy to give 
her consent to the presence of the Vati- 
can at the conference, which she would 
at once have done, thus showing her con- 
ciliatory attitude on the one hand, and 
her position of pre-eminence toward the 
Holy See on the other. The Council of 
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Ministers, however, fearing that the at- 
titude proposed by Admiral Canevaro 
would be wrongly interpreted by the 
public, and would be considered as weak- 
ness toward the Vatican, decided that 
Italy should withdraw from the confer- 
ence if the Pope was asked to participate 
in it. The situation was very serious for 
the Government of Rome, as Russia and 
France were openly favorable to the par- 
ticipation of the Pope; Germany would 
have liked to please the Vatican, partly 
for reasons of internal policy as they 
needed the support of the Catholic Cen- 
ter, partly to give a lesson to Italy which 
hal alieady begun to flirt with France, 
and finally Austria would, as usual, have 
done what Germany wished. Fortunate- 
ly, Engiand needed to find supporters to 
exclude the representatives of the South 
African Republics, so an understanding 
between Rome and London was not diffi- 
cult, and on February 22d, 1899, the 
British Government informed Russia 
that England would not be represented 
at a conference in which Italy could not 
be present. 

This put an end to the hopes of the 
Vatican, and Cardinal Rampolla under- 
stood this so well that the next day, there 
being in the French Church of San Luigi 
dei Francesi, of Rome, a solemn funeral 
mass for the repose of the soul of Felix 
Faure, the Papal Secretary of State, af- 
ter having shaken hands with all the 
diplomatists present, purposely and os- 
tentatiously turned his back on Admiral 
Canevaro, causing an international inci- 
dent, and obliging France to present her 
excuses the same day for the offense to 
the Italian Minister on what is consid- 
ered French soil. 

To recall this situation and these inci- 
dents now seems almost as tho speaking - 
of a far distant time, so great is the 
change which has taken place. If there 
were not the precedent of 1899 the Ital- 
ian Government would have now no ob- 
jection to the Pope’s sending a represen- 
tative to the second conference, and if 
the Vatican had a delegate at The 
Hague, it may be taken as sure that im- 
mediately after the interests of the 
Church it would be anxious to support 
and assist the delegation of the Italian 
Government, without, however, making 
too much show of this for reasons which 
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I showed before in describing the atti- 
tude of Pius X toward Italy. 

The Pope and Cardinal Merry del Val 
informed the Powers, and especially Rus- 
sia and Holland, that the Vatican would 
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morally and materially support every 
decision of the conference aiming at 
humanitarian principles, and having the 
object of rendering war impossible or 
mitigating its horrors. 

Rome, Itaty. 


ood 


Notes on Men and Things 


BY KARL 


{The following paragraphs are selected from letters written to Theodore 


BLIND 


Stanton by 


Karl Blind, the German republican, who died in London last May at the age of-eighty. It 
will be remembered that he took an active part in the revolution in Baden in 1848, was im- 
prisoned several times and barely escaped with his life; was banished from France during 
the Second Empire because of his opposition to the Imperial régime, and co-operated from 


his exile home in England with all the liberal movements on the Continent. 


He was a vol 


uminous writer on many different subject.—EpiTor.] 


Lonpvon, November 14, 1888. 


ERHAPS you will be surprised 
p when I say that I take a great in- 
terest in aerial navigation since 

the time when I first made an ascent 
_with Mr. Glaisher the meteorologist, 


and a number of French aeronauts— 


among them my 


a fluke, our lives were saved by this 
timely breaking loose. That was about 
twenty years ago, and since then I have 
followed aeronautical matters very close- 
ly. 1 believe in the coming navigability 
of balloons; and I was glad, when lately 
at the seaside, to meet there with a recent 

publication of Gen- 





old friend Wilfrid 
de Fonvielle,* with 
whom I am in con- 
tinual_ contact; 
Godard, Yon, Man- 
gin, Chavantier, 
Tissandier and 
others —in the 
gigantic captive 
balloon, which af- 
terward broke 
loose, shortly be- 
fore another ascent 
with electrical 
light at night, had 
been planned. Only 
the Duke of Suth- 
erland and _ three 
others — among 
them myself—had 
accepted this lat- 
ter. invitation. By 





“Tue INDEPENDENT of 
October 12, 1905, con- 
tained an interesting ar 
ticle by this veteran bal 





eral Hutchinson, 
which gives a sci- 
entific opinion in 
the same _ sense. 
Perhaps I may 
mention that some 
years ago I was 
the means, in con- 
sequence of an ap- 
peal I made in the 
Literary Gazette 
of the Berlin 
Vossiche Zeitung, 
of bringing about 
the establishment 
of the German So- 
ciety of Aeronauts. 
The society when 
founded—the mili- 
tary element h:zs 
now a part in it— 
asked me to be the 
first medium of 
its correspondence 
with the London 








loonist, “The Impres- 
sions of an Aeronaut.”— 


Ep1tor, KARL 


BLIND. 


Balloon _ Society, 
which I did. 
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Lonpvon, December 18, 1888. 

With you, I fear that John Bright will 
not live very long. tJ do not know 
whether you are aware that I proposed 
and drew up the International Address 
to John Bright, which was signed by a 
number of the most eminent scientists, 
legists, political leaders, etc-——a number 
- of them personal friends of mine—of the 
Netherland, Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Italy, France, Spain, etc., and 
which asked for the Transvaal War be- 
ing stopped, and the South African Re- 
public recognized by England. I sent 


the address to John Bright, who was 
then a Cabinet Minister, and he replied 
to me in a favorable letter. 

the turning point of the affair. 


This was 


Lonpvon, April 20, 1889. 

The latest news I have about Kossuth 
is that he is better again. His sons, who 
had been called to Turin, have left again. 
Still, ashe is in his eighty-seventh year, 
his end, in his weakened state of health, 
cannot be far off. I certainly know a 
good many things about him, for and 
against, since 1848. I well remember the 
presentation made to him at the London 
Tavern, when he first came over, by 
Cobden. So also matters of his inter- 
course with Mazzini and Ledru-Rollin, 
during his membership in the Central 
European Democratic Committee. 
Again, the strange affair of his proposal 
to the Duke of Leuchtenberg, toward the 
end of the Hungarian War of Independ- 
ence, which was charged upon him here 
by’ Szemere, the Hungarian statesman. 
I rer. mber what he did here in 1859, at 
the time of the Italian War, and curious 
details about his connections with the 
Government of Louis Napoleon and the 
Danubian Confederation scheme, with 
remarks made to me by General Klapka, 
the Hungarian patriot. 


Lonpon, October 29, 1896. 

The death of Challemel-Lacour - has 
brought up some recollections in my 
mind. When he arrived here as French 
Ambassador he was at once assailed in the 
House of Commons by a member of the 
Irish party, a violent, Ultramontane. 
These attacks were often repeated and 
led to a formal discussion. The object 
was to make him impossible as an am- 
bassador. Then came the proposal of 
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erecting a monument in Westminster 
Abbey for the son of Napoleon III. We 
formed a committee here, which agitated 
in the press and at public meetings 
against that intention. I proposed and 
drew up an address to Challemel-Lacour, 
in which our protest was embodied, to~ 
gether with a reference to the disgraceful 
attacks made upon him. This address, 
adopted at a mass meeting, was present- 
ed to him by a deputation. Sympathy 
with the French Republic was strongly 
expressed. In the end the monument 
had to be abandoned. I made afterward 
the personal acquaintance of Challemel- 
Lacour on the occasion of the annual 
banquet of the Cobden Club, of which he 
and I were honorary members. I much 
regretted later on to read his speech as 
President of the French Senate, in which 
he expressed the “homage” of France to 
the Czar Alexander III. I fear the re- 
sult of this new attitude of French Re- 
publicans will have finally a bad effect 
at home, in the way of fostering Czesarist 
tendencies, and that it will lead to a 
further increase of militarism, both in 
France and in those states that feel them- 
selves endangered by the “comradeship 
of arms” between Russia and France. 


Lonpon, January 10, 1891. 


An article on the late Hon. Roden 
Noel, a brother of the Earl of Gainsbor- 
ough, who died so suddenly in Germany 
some months ago, might perhaps not be 
unwelcome. I have known him for 
about fourteen years, and we were with 
him in spring last year in his house at 
3righton, and he with us, at the house 
where we stayed there, when we had 
many interesting conversations. His po- 
etry is less generally known than it ought 
to be. I can say so very impartially, for, 
after having for a while been a free- 
thinker and a Unionist, he changed 
views, and there runs thru his poems a 
great deal of mysticism—whilst I am at 
the opposite pole from these ideas of his. 
We talked quite free!y about it with him, 
and as he was well conversant with philo- 
sophical systems—Eastern, classic and 
modern—he rather liked a full conversa- 
tion on such subjects. Of late he had be- 
come a kind of Christian sociologist, a 
would-be disestablisher of the House ofe 
Lords, and so forth. 
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The Life of Isabella Bird 


Tuis admirable biography of Mrs. 
Bishop,* whose letters from foreign 
lands have attracted the attention of two 
generations of readers, might well have 
been entitled The Story of a Brave Lady. 
It has all the fascination of a Sinbad tale 
and all the charm of an old-fashioned ro- 
mance. And the book will appeal espe- 
cially to these old friends of Mrs. 
Bishop, since it not only contains an ac- 
count of her work, but of those forces 
and circumstances which molded her 
character. The initial chapters tell of 
her parentage, childhood and education, 
and are not the least interesting part of 
this volume. 

Isabella Lucy Bird was born October 
15th, 1831. She was a delicate child, and 
suffered from an incurable disease of the 
spine. This latter affliction, instead of 
rendering her an invalid, was undoubt- 
edly the spur which urged her upon 
journeys into remote countries, so ardu- 
ous and dangerous and difficult that few 
men could have endured them with equal 
spirit and fortitude. Anna M. Stoddard 
in her preface to this volume writes: 


“As a traveler, Mrs. Bishop’s outstanding 


merit was that she nearly always conquered- 


her territories alone; that she faced the wilder- 
ness almost single handed; that she observed 
and recorded without companionship. She 
suffered no toil to impede her, no study to re- 
pel her. She triumphed over her own limita- 
tions of health and strength as over the dan- 
gers of the road. Nor did she ever lose in 
numberless vicissitudes in intercourse with un- 
tutored peoples, or in the strenuous dominance 
which she was repeatedly compelled to exer- 
cise, her womanly graces of tranquil manner, 
gentle voice, reasonable persuasiveness.” 


Mrs. Bishop’s first book of travels was 
written after a visit to Canada and the 
United States in 1854. It was entitled 
“An Englishwoman in America,” ap- 
peared in 1856, and attracted wide atten- 
tion, to the great surprise of the modest 
author. From this time till two years 
before her death in 1905, she was an in- 
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defatigable traveler, first in the out-of- 
the-way countries nearer home, then in 
“the wide East.” She was especially in- 
terested in China, Japan and Korea, and 
her letters from the latter countries be- 
fore the Boxer rebellion gave Mrs. 
Bishop a reputation as a political writer 
which she earned by the shrewdness of 
her observations and by the advantage 
she enjoyed of often being in touch with 
the powers behind the scene of action. 
She appears to have returned to England 
from time to time, to visit friends, to de- 
liver addresses on missions in which she 
was deeply interested, and to prepare for 
other travels. Her last journey was to 
Morocco in 1900. After her return to 
England in 1901 she was still actively 
engaged in lecturing, writing and devel- 
oping her Eastern photographs, many of 
which adorn this volume, but her labors 
as a traveler and explorer were done. 

The most admirable feature of this 
biography is that it gives the more per- 
sonal side of Mrs. Bishop’s life during 
the forty-six years of her'travels. And 
closing the volume, the question arises in 
the light of the record it contains, 
whether many frail women would not 
have health if they had wings, or even 
the energy of wings in their spirits, as 
Mrs. Bishop had. It is sitting too long 
upon the bough at home that renders so 
many of them complaining invalids. The 
lesson of Mrs. Bishop’s life to every ail- 
ing woman is to escape the monotony of 
life, to do and to live healthily. 

at 
Shakespeare 

WirH all the multitudinous books on 
Shakespeare there is always room for a 
fresh contribution. The little volume by 
Walter Raleigh, professor of English 
literature in Oxford University, is espe- 
cially welcome. It is a temperate, well- 
considered study of Shakespeare’s life 
and writings. It has no novel theory to 
set forth; there is no new interpretation 
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pany. 75 cents. 
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of the sonnets ; there are no new explana- 
tions of cryptic utterances here and there. 
And except for a few harmless and not 
too positive speculations regarding the 
personality of Jolin Shakespeare, there 
are no biographical novelties to exploit. 
Something, but hardly all, of what the 
average student already knows of the 
poet is related, and a general credence in 
the older traditions coming down thru 
Aubrey and the Rev. John Ward is 
avowed. Professor Raleigh is, it is true, 
provokingly hesitant and diplomatic re- 
garding the main controverted questions, 
which for the most part he either bridges 
or evades; but on many matters he 
speaks with a sufficient positiveness. The 
greater part of his space is given to an 
examination of the scenes and characters 
of the plays and of the qualities of 
Shakespeare’s art. 

He does not wholly avoid decisions on 
the problems. In the matter of the son- 
nets he has no word for Pembroke or 
Southampton, and he does not so much 
as mention Mary Fitton. “The names of 
the persons involved,” he writes, “ are 
lost.” He seems rather relieved at Mr. 
Sidney Lee’s discovery of William Hall 
as the “onlie begetter,” because “it has 
one immense advantage: it makes waste- 
paper of all the acrostic literature which 
has gathered round the initials of Mr. 
W. H., and leaves us free to consider 
the sonnets apart from the dedication.” 
But with all his guardedness, and even, 
in this matter, involution of phrase, he 
definitely parts company with Lee, and 
declares the sonnets made “from the ma- 
terial of experience.” So to declare is 
not quite the same as saying that they 
are autobiographical, but in substance 
this is the decision. 

He is not so happy in another of his 
judgments. When he declares the 
Shakespearean stage to have been bare, 
he shows an unfamiliarity with the more 
recent literature of the matter. It is 
the general agreement today that 
tho the stage in Sir Philip Sidney’s 
day was virtually bare, stage devices of 
various kinds were employed during the 
Shakespearean régime. 

He is to be commended for his treat- 
ment of the commentators who are per- 
petually searching Shakespeare for hid- 
den meanings. “The most careless and 
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casual lines in his plays,” he writes, 
“have been twisted and squeezed in the 
hope that they will yield some medicinal 
secret. His poetry has been cut into 
minute indigestible fragments, and used 
like wedding cake, not to eat, but to 
dream upon.” Shakespeare is subtle, 
‘fearfully and wonderfully subtle; and 
he is sometimes obscure, lamentably ob- 
scure.” But he did not deliberately use 
his verse as a hiding-place for odds and 
ends of one sort ahd another, and the 
common-sense attitude is best for inter- 
pretation. 

The author protests, also, against the 
deifiers of Shakespeare who would 
ascribe to inferior pens whatever in the 


‘ text appears to them to be below a cer- 


tain presumed Shakespearean standard, 
and give to Shakespeare himself only 
what is highest and best. Shakespeare, 
he contends, assuredly does not reveal 
himself always at a sustained elevation. 
He copies whole pages from chronicles 
or from Plutarch, often tamely and with 
utter commonplace. In Dryden’s words, 
he falls “into a carelessness, and, as I 
may call it, a lethargy of thought, for 
whole scenes together.” It is when his 
imagination takes fire, or when his hu- 
mor is touched, that he gives us those 
wonderful passages for which he is re- 
membered. Doubtless much of the text is 
by collaborators, and doubtless also most 
of this assisted work is of an inferior 
character to that of Shakespeare. But 
the demands upon the poet were im- 
mense; he produced an extraordinary 
quantity of work; he wrote apparently 
with great rapidity and ease, and accord- 
ing to the tradition of the players, he did 
not blot. He must therefore have pro- 
duced a certain quantity of inferior 
work; and it is the “ecstasy of criticism” © 
which would portion out all the bad to 
the helpers and all the good to Shake- 
speare. 

Very little is attempted by Professor 
Raleigh in adding to our store of facts. 
Rather his implication is that everything 
is already known that ever can be. But 
he has added something of value in the 
citations he has made to contemporary 
works descriptive of English life and 
scenes, which aid us in picturing the set- 
ting of the plays. He has also given 
some results of a study of Shakepeare’s 
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syntax and word-coinage. Against 
DeQuincey’s sweeping generalization 
that Shakespeare never violates the laws 
of syntax, he gives examples the most 
glaring; and he has also sorted out a 
number of the poet’s wholly original uses 
of words. 

Anything on Shakespeare is reason- 
ably sure to be read somewhere. For 
this little volume it is safe to predict a 
large degree of public favor. It reveals, 
it is true, many instances of bad logic 
and an abundant lack of system; and its 
diplomatic avoidance of the enduring 
Shakespearean problems, much in the 
style of Tennyson’s chancellor, who, 
“smiling, put the question by,” is often 
irritating. But it is in many respects 
brilliant, the style is almost epigram- 
matic in its sententiousness, and the 
felicitous aptness with which the text is 
quoted amounts almost to a display of 
genius. 

The lectures of Karl Werder on the 
mystery of Hamlet, delivered in Berlin 
in the winter of 1859-60, are now trans- 
lated for the first time.” Werder rejects 
the older explanation of Hamlet’s delay 
in killing his uncle, which ascribed it to 
a temperamental weakness and cow- 
ardice, and contends that a regard for 
his own justification in the eyes of the 
Danish people prompted Hamlet to put 
off the act of vengeance in the expecta- 
tion of publicly establishing Claudius’s 
guilt. . 

As Mr. Rolfe shows in his careful in- 
troduction, this theory was first hinted 
in a London magazine article by George 
Fletcher, in 1845. It was first definite- 
ly stated by Prof. J. L. Klein, in a Ger- 
man publication, in 1846. Professor 
Werder was unacquainted with the work 
of either of his predecessors when he 
elaborated the theory at length. It has 
been fully accepted by such Shake- 
spearean scholars as Dr. Furness, Mr. 
Corson, Professor Hudson and ° Dr. 
Rolfe, and rejected by Professors Tol- 
man and Bradley. Professor Raleigh 
seems to believe that neither theory mat- 
ters much. To Dr. Rolfe, however, 
Werder’s theory is of the utmost im- 
portance, and he replies at some length 
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to the attacks of Professors Tolman and 
Bradley. Perhaps had Dr. Rolfe car- 
ried further his speculations regarding 
the contradictions in the play—contra- 
dictions arising from the apparent fact 
that Shakespeare began it upon one plan 
and finished it upon another—he would 
have found that one theory would fit cer- 
tain parts and the other theory other 
parts. The contradictions in the play 
regarding Hamlet’s age are not to be 
harmonized. May it not be equally im- 
possible to harmonize the contradictions 
regarding Hamlet’s motives and policy? 


a 
Mexico of Today and of 
Yesterday 


Ir is not long since one had to seek 
the sources of information about Mex- 
ico outside of that country itself, and 
often in another language than Spanish 
—in English and French particularly. 


- This is still the case, to a considerable 


degree ; but one of the signs of the times 
in “Modern Mexico” is the increasing 
number of really informative and au- 


‘thoritative writings on Mexican history 


and Mexican resources produced within 
the country itself. 

During the past year a monumental 
work upon Mexico, its history, political 
organization, industries and natural re- 
sources, which was first produced in in- 
stalments in the Spanish language under 
the date of 1900, has been put forth in 
its complete form in three languages, 
English’ and French, as well as Spanish. 
The form in which it is presented is in 
harmony with the comprehensiveness of 
the work and with the fact that it is 
semi-official in character and serves to 
set forth, at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, the remarkable progress of 
Mexico during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, seen against the 
background of the preceding half-cen- 
tury of turmoil and revolution and the 
preceding three centuries of colonial 
conquest and subordination. The cov- 
ers are richly adorned with the striking 
national emblem of Mexico, paper and 
presswork are the best, and the volumes 





2Tue Heart or Hamtet’s Mystery. & Kari 
Werder. Translated from the Geriaan b lizabeth 
Wilder. With introduction by W. J. Rolfe. New 


York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


1 Mexico: Irs Soctat Evotution. By a board of 
editors, headed by Justo Sierra. English translation 
by G. Sarifiana. Two folio volumes in three. Pp. 778 
(416 and 362) and 437. Mexico: J. Ballescé y Cia. 
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are splendidly illustrated with numerous 
full-page color plates and innumerable 
half-tones. 

It is sufficient praise to say that the 
editors, all of them identified with 
the accomplishments of the modern era 
in Mexico, many of them in high official 
positions, have fairly realized the scope 
of the work, as thus stated by them- 
selves: 

“A synthesis of the political history, the ad- 
ministrative and military organization, and of 
the economic state of the Mexican Federation; 
of its progress on the intellectual side; of its 
territorial structure and the growth of its 
population; of its means of communication, 
domestic and international ; of its conquests in 
the fields of industry, agriculture, mining, 
commerce and trade, etc.” 

This is a comprehensive program, and 
a skeleton of the contents will show how 
it has been carried out (the treatment 
under each head comprising, where pos- 
sible, a review of the particular subject 
in prehistoric times, under the rule of 
Spain, and in the nineteenth century) : 
Vol. I, part 1, covering geography and 
statistics of Mexico, the political history 
from the aboriginal civilization down to 
the overthrow of Maximilian’s empire, 
the political institutions and organiza- 
tion of the present republic, and the na- 
tional army and military affairs in all 
these periods; part 2 (separate volume), 
science, education, literature, municipal 
organization and local governmental in- 
stitutions (an especially useful study in 
the history of such institutions on the 
Spanish model), penal establishments 
and charitable institutions, touching in 
many phases the social life of Mexico, 
and the evolution of jurisprudence in 
Mexico, covering especially the funda- 
mental laws affecting family relations 
and property, also criminal law and pro- 
cedure; Vol. II, first, an economic re- 
view, tracing thru all stages to the pres- 
ent state the growth of agriculture, min- 
ing, industries, trade, communications 
and public works, and public finance, 
and, lastly, a political history of the 
present era, the “Diaz régime,” well done 
in a score of pages. 

It is a work not to be overlooked by 
students not only of Mexico, but also of 
Spanish colonial history and of political 
institutions in all Spanish America. 

A work on The Sixteenth Century 
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Forerunners of Mexican Independence’ 
deals with the appearance of tendencies 
toward separation from Spain during the 
first generation following the conqueror 
Cortés, and affecting members of his 
own family. Considerable has been pub- 
lished on the separatist tendencies visible 
from the first in Mexico, Peru and other 
Spanish colonies—a subject also receiv- 
ing some consideration now from our 
own historians, as affecting also the first 
British colonists in America. This par- 
ticular treatise would have been more 
valuable if extended so as to trace the 
separatist tendency in Mexico down to 
the nineteenth century, when circum- 
stances let it loose in earnest. The 
treatise contains some curious data and 
incidents, among others an account 
(with a picture) of the application of 
the “water-cure” by Spanish military in- 
quisitors to Martin Cortés, accused of 
conspiracy in 1568; it appears that “six 
jars of water” were employed in the ef- 
fort to make him confess. 

The eighth volume of the series of 
“Unedited or Rare Documents for the 
History of Mexico” is the record of the 
court-martial of General Leonardo 
Marquez, which trial was suspended by 
the French invasion and which general 
thus escaped to figure under the Em- 
pire. The documents here brought to 
light contain some data on the “Wars of 
the Reform” prior to the foreign inter- 
vention. Much more gossipy and en- 
livening, tho of no vital historical im- 
portance, are the recently published 
reminiscences of one of the private sec- 
retaries of the whilom Emperor, Maxi- 
milian.* With much that is frivolous, 
and passages which somewhat offend a 
sense of propriety, there is also much of 
interest, and it is all entertainingly 
written. It sheds a most agreeable light 
upon the private character of Maxi- 
milian, as indeed do the writings of near- 
ly all who came into personal contact 
with him. There are also some chapters 
on the Empress Carlota in Europe after 
her husband’s execution, with some de- 





* Los PRECURSORES DE LA INDEPENDENCIA MEXICANA 
EN EL Stcto XVI. By Luis Gonzalez Obregén. 8vo, 
pp. 388. Paris and Mexico: Bouret. 

3 OxUsA INSTRUIDA CONTRA EL GENERAL LEONARDO 
Marouez. 8vo, pp. 288. 1906. Mexico: Bouret. 

# MaxIMILIANO IntTIMo, EL Emperapor MAXIMILIANO 
y Su Corte. By José Luis Blasio. 8vo, pp. 478. Paris 
and Mexico: Bouret, 
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tails of her madness, so recently termi- 
nating in death after so long an exile 
from her reason. 

Some years ago President Diaz re- 
lated to one of his close friends and one 
of the Ministers of his Government his 
recollections of his boyhood and his mil- 
itary career up to the taking of Puebla 
from the soldiers of the waning Empire. 
These reminiscences were privately 
printed, and, tho their contents have long 
been known to a good many, they had 
never been available to the general pub- 
lic. Translations of portions of them 
were furnished to a British lady who 
came to Mexico in 1905 to prepare a 
biography of Diaz, and in her book she 
has made much display of these passages 
as being from Diaz’s “diary,” hitherto 
unprofaned and opened expressly for her 
use. Perhaps in consequence of the pub- 
lication of these fragments in such a 
manner, the reminiscences by General 
Diaz of his military career have recently 
been printed in a new form in Mexico.’ 
The anonymous author has strung to- 
gether his selections from the privately 
printed work referred to above, with ex- 
pansion of certain incidents and editorial 
comments which, supposedly, comprise 
the effort described in his sub-title as an 
“Essay in Historical Psychology.” The 
data he furnishes on the birth and boy- 
hood of Diaz both supplement and cor- 
rect previous publications. Apparently, 
the privately printed memoirs are not to 
be republished .by themselves in a re- 
vised or unrevised form. 


st 
The Physical Characteristics of 
the Insane 


THE Scotch are a people particularly 
subject to insanity in all its forms. On 
this account it seems especially appro- 
priate that the first comprehensive and 
thoro investigation of the physical char- 
acteristics of insane persons ever made 
should have ‘been carried out on the in- 
mates of asylums in Scotland, by a 
Scotch anthropologist financed by a 
Scotch “Trust Fund.” This combina- 
tion has resulted in the publication re- 
cently of a report, * which for the first 


4 Porririo Diaz (Se t. t- 1830S Sept. 
Psicologia Histérica. X, 
and Mexico: Bouret. 


1865). “Ensayo de 
8vo, pp. 395. Paris 
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time brings before the world abundant 
and thoroly scientific data which will 
make it possible to institute definite com- 
parisons between the sane and the insane 
in respect to their bodily characteristics. 
In December, 1903, Mr. J. F. Tocher, an 
anthropologist of note, with two assist- 
ants, started on the appalling task of 
measuring certain characteristics on ev- 
ery insane person confined in an asylum 
in Scotland. The characters measured and 
recorded were: color of hair, color of 
eyes, shape of nose, stature, the length, 
the breadth and the hight of the head. 
To complete the measuring alone took a 
little more than a year of steady labor. 
The extent of the task may be judged 
from the fact that to set forth the bare 
statistics demands ninety closely-printed 
royal octavo pages. 

Comparing the insane with the sane, 
it is found, first, that the mean or aver- 
age stature of the Scottish insane is sig- 
nificantly less than that of the sane in 
all districts where data from the nor- 
mal population are available for com- 
parison. This at once suggests that 
nutritive disturbances influencing growth 
are, in the long run, fundamentally asso- 
ciated with the unstable condition of the 
mind, which finally leads to incurable in- 
sanity. Further, it is found that with 
respect to pigmentation the insane mate- 
rially differ from the sane. The differ- 
ences in this regard may be summed up 
by saying that on the average the insane 
portion of the population has lighter eyes 
and darker hair than does the sane pop- 
ulation. A very interesting fact demon- 
strated by the statistics is that the class 
of persons among all the population 
which contributes the largest quota to 
the population of the insane asylums is 
that in which the individuals have light 
eyes and dark hair. For some reason, as 
yet entirely unknown, persons having 
these characteristics are especially likely 
to develop insanity. Persons with red 
hair and those with dark eyes are dis- 
tinctly less liable to insanity. Interest- 
ing differences are found when the in- 
sane of different portions of the country 
are compared. Most striking is the fact 


* ANTHROPOMETRIC SURVEY OF THE INMATES OF 
AsyLtums In ScotLanp. By J.-F. Tocher. Edinburgh: 
Henderson Trust Reports, No. 1. Pp. x-139. Also 
THe ANTHROPOMETRIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE IN- 
MATES OF ASYLUMS IN ScoTLanp. By J. F. Tocher. 
Biometrika, Vol. V, pp. 298-350. 1907. 
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that, with the exception of Edinburgh, 
the inmates of asylums in the great cities 
have smaller heads than those of the rest 
of the country. This brings us close to 
a problem which is both theoretically 
and practically of great importance. Are 
modern urban conditions of existence 
creating a physically differentiated, 
“city” type of the human species? In- 
direct evidence from a variety of sources 
indicates that this is in fact the case. 
Tocher’s data for the insane lends strong 
support to such a view. Comparison of 
the insane and “habitual criminal” 
classes of the Scottish population shows 
a very distinct difference between the 
two. The criminals as a class are short- 
er and have larger heads than do the in- 
sane. A part of this difference, how- 
ever, is, as the author points out, un- 
doubtedly due to race differences in the 
two classes. About 35 per cent. of the 
habitual criminals in Scotland are of 
Irish extraction, while the insane form a 
class racially much purer. Significant 
is the fact that the criminals as a class 
are much more homogeneous physically 
(that is, they differ less among -them- 
selves in their physical characters) than 
are the insane. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of 
the masterly way in which Mr. Tocher 
has marshaled and analyzed his data, 
bringing to bear on them all the refine- 
ments of modern statistical mathematics. 
The report is a notable contribution in 
the progress of the movement toward a 
broader biological study of man which 
was inaugurated by the development of 
the new science of “biometry.” 

& 
Nineveh, and Other Poems. By George Syl- 
vester Viereck. New York: Moffat, Yard 
& Co. $1.20 
A Game at Love. and Other Plays. By the 
same. New York: Brentano’s. $1.00. 

There is probably no name _ bandied 
about nowadays more indiscriminately 
than that of genius. In the curious mix- 
ture of semi - official advertisement and 
indulgent applause which does duty for 
current criticism: the word has become 
well-nigh meaningless, a mere common- 
place of approval like excellent or capi- 
tal, signifying nothing—or, if anything, 
raising only a natural and excusable 
prejudice against both author and critic. 
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To read, therefore, the rather hysterical 
laudations of Mr. Viereck, numerous 
tho they may be, is not altogether con- 
vincing, particularly when they are com- 
pared directly with the verse that has 
given rise to them. As for A Game at 
Love and other dialogs, in prose, they 
may be dismissed at once as naught. 
They belong to the school of “the seedy 
sex impressionist,’ which has been out 
of date for some time now ; and they are, 
besides, as dull as unfashionable vice 
usually is. With Nineveh, however, the 
case is a little different. But even in this 
instance the reports of Mr. Viereck’s 
genius seem greatly exaggerated. Youth, 
the ecstasy of the senses, he has in gen- 
erous measure. At times he is amazing- 
ly clever; tho, like clever children, he 
pays up for it by periods. of dire fatuity. 
His imitativeness is marvelous, as is also 
his literary unscrupulousness. To make 
an impression seems to be his main con- 
cern; and to all appearance he is quite 
indifferent to the character of the means 
—whether he counterfeits another’s 
lucky hit or perpetrates some calculated 
audacity of his own. His indiscretions, 
his lack of reticence in particular, have 
all the air of some naughty little boy’s 
bravado. But the most significant thing 
of all about his verse is its affected cor- 
ruption—its cultivation of a kind of sug- 
gestion which is not, after all, the most 
effective motive of poetry, superficially 
striking tho it may be. There have been 
poets of sense and sex before; there have 
been those who exploited with equal re- 
morselessness the connection between 
sense and imagination. But what dis- 
tinguishes the new Satanic school, of 
which Mr. Viereck is at present a mem- 
ber, from the old, is the introduction of 
a new note—the note of impotence. So 
far is his verse from being glad and free 
and powerful that there is something un- 
mistakably weak and ailing and melan- 
choly about it—a consciousness of de- 
pression and inadequacy—an inability to 
deal with life directly and powerfully 
either for good or evil. Whether the 
poet himself is so in reality is another 
matter—such is the character of his 
poetry. ‘here is a kind of whine thru 
it all. It lacks intellectual substance. 
The language itself is a language of 
vague connotations; it fails to corre- 
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spond with the sharp and definite out- 
lines of reality. The vision of life which 
it embodies—if embody be not too sub- 
stantial a word—is founded in no actual 
experience ;.it is purely illusory, a fume 
of the senses only. 


& 


Tarry-at-Home Travels. By Edward Everett 
Hale. Illustrated. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.50. 

Edward Everett Hale is one of the 
royal men, and the men of whom he 
loves to talk were of the New England 
royal stock—Webster, Andrew, Sumner, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Emerson, Hoar, 
Asa Gray, Lyman Beecher. These men 
he knew, and barely missed ‘a personal 
knowledge of Bowdoin, Knox, Israel 
Putnam, * John Stark, Ethan Allen, Han- 
cock, and the two Adamses. None wore 
the tiara—at least upright—but all wore 
it in their hearts, as Xenophon makes a 
great Persian ieader say. The tone of 

the book is delightfully desultory. From 

- State to State of the old Northeastern 

tier he conducts the reader, sometimes to 

mountain-tops, afoot, sometimes grass- 
hopper-like, by unexpected leaps that 
land, one hardly knows how, on the neck 
of a king, at the fireside of a Senator, 
in the stony bed of the stream by which 

Benedict Arnold took his small, adven- 

turous army thru the woods of Maine. 

The discourse, in this migratory hop- 

skip-and-jump, is of a breathless, frag- 

mentary character sometimes, but it al- 
ways has in its wisdom the essence of 
fireside meditation and the witty sugges- 
tiveness of the best fireside talk. Pure, 
kindly, optimistic is this best of senator- 
ial chaplains. Half mischievous, half 
militant, he goes wherever his mood 
takes him, finding only what is good in 
men, and gently prodding this good to 
make it better. Like Thoreau he de- 
lights in claiming for his own dooryard 
all the felicities of traveled lands. In the 
six States, from Maine to Connecticut, 
there is the beginning of geological his- 
tory, he says. Here is the earliest ridge 
of rock that emerged from the universal 
wash. “You and I, for the convenience 
of things,’ he remarks, “may recollect 
that all of us New Englanders probably 
live over the oldest land in the world.” 
Lest that fact should seem to condone 
“a certain arrogance” in circles near the 
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“Hub,” he hastens to observe that “really 
we have not much to do with that 
steaming rock of a hundred million 
aeons ago, for all New England was 
made over again, it seems, when the gla- 
ciers came down from the North, cover- 
ing us all over with a sheet of ice which 
was a thousand feet thick, of more, even 
over the top of our Mount Washington.” 
It was, of course, long after this war 
with the glaciers that the troglodyte 
gave place to kings. If a little ice re- 
mained in the neighborhood, it was for 
the purpose, perhaps, of cold storage, to 
preserve a land in which a single state, 
if in the continent of Europe, “would 
make a very decent empire.” From this 
it will be seen why dear Mr. Hale should 
be optimistic about the northeastern 
land. He has been accustomed, for more 
than eighty years, to indulge in his “tar- 
ry-at-home travels” over its granite hills, 
under its old majestic elms and _ pines, 
the loss of which, in the interest of paper 
pulp and the yellow journals, he be- 
moans, as do we all. 
we 
Mother. By Maxim Gorky. New York: Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50. 

When Gorky’s mission to America on 
behalf of the heroic Russian patriots had 
been ruined by the sensational repre- 
sentations of a portion of the pressand the 
attacks of his political opponents he 
turned for consolation to his unfailing 
distraction—work. If the money of the 
American people was withheld from his 
struggling compatriots he could at least 
coin his own life blood into drachmas. 
A fury for creation possessed him; he 
begrudged the time needed for mé®als; 
the allurements of the woods and moun- 
tains among which he was secluded he 
stoically resisted. In the upper room of 
the beautiful camp in the Adirondacks 
where he toiled, the lamp burned con- 
stantly half thru the night and was some- 
times dimmed by the brightening Eastern 
rays which caught the artist under the 
spell of his inspiration. This novel 
Mother was the chief product of that fer- 
tile period. In it Gorky paints, for the 
first time, the intimate life of the revolu- 
tionists, the motives and methods of the 
common folk with whom he had been 
working several years. The Mother is a 
plain peasant woman, whose brilliant son, 
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the hero of the book, wins her, chiefly 
thru her affections, to take the risks of 
revolutionary activity and partake of the 
joys of revolutionary comradeship. Her 
awakening to her son’s views, a kind of 
inverted heredity, her motherly fears for 
his safety and her gradual elevation to 
the superb hights on which so many of 
the comrades dwelt, are depicted with 
tender, penetrating sympathy, and a sad- 
ness that made the friends of the author 
freely weep when he read aloud the Rus- 
sian manuscript. Liberty-lovers who 
care to know the sources of the tiny 
streams that, rising all over Russia, are 
combining in the fierce river of revolu- 
tion that promises to sweep away a cor- 
rupt autocracy will find this book both 
enlightening and interesting. Like all 
Gorky’s work it is sternly realistic, free 
from the tricks of the romanticists, with- 
out elaborated, plot, just a piece of the 
web of life, as plain and patternless as 
when it left the loom of the Fates. 


& 


A Friend of Marie Antoinette. By Frédéric 
Barbey. With a preface by Victorien 
Sardou. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $3.00. 


The youthful son of Louis XVI is 
supposed to have been done to death by 
his cruel guards in the Temple, but his 
real fate has been the subject of many 


and long discussions. Several hundred 
books and pamphlets have been written 
to prove that he either escaped from the 
hands of his jailers or died under their 
charge. The most serious historians, 
however, are content to let the trouble- 
some problem rest, for it matters not a 
whit what happened to the unhappy 
youth, in view of the fact that he never 
influenced in any way the course of 
French history. Nevertheless, the curi- 
osity seekers and the lovers of the anec- 
dotal and episodal are not satisfied, and 
Frédéric Barbey, a careful and painstak- 
ing young student, has written a new 
book of some two hundred and fifty 
pages under the title A Friend of Marie 
Antoinette, in which he endeavors to 
throw new light on the old question by 
tracing the relations of a certain Lady 
Atkyns to the unfortunate French Queen 
and her son, known to history as Louis 
XVII. Lady Atkyns was an English 
actress of some note who married Sir 





Edward Atkyns in 1779, whose wealth 
and position opened for his young wife 
the doors of the French court after they 
decided to take up their residence in gay 
Paris. They appear to have been at the 
French capital when the Revolution be- 
gan, and Lady Atkyns seems to have 
been on extremely intimate terms with 
the unhappy Queen, whom she visited 
in prison, and whose son she sought to 
wrest from his jailers. The indefatiga- 
ble Englishwoman labored, in spite of 
dangers and obstacles, to accomplish the 
great purpose of freeing the youthful 
heir to the fallen dignity of the French 
crown, and our author, who has had ac- 
cess to rare papers, believes that every- 
thing points to the success of the attempt 
to secure his escape, but disappoints us 
by concluding that the youth was spirit- 
ed away from his rescuers just as he 
was about to embark for England. In 
short, he leaves us about where we were 
on the point, but he has told a charm- 
ing tale, which is no less entertaining 
because it is in the form of documented 
history. The people who are interested 
in the fate of the Dauphin will be 
charmed by Barbey’s delightful book; 
meanwhile the social and economic his- 
torian will plod on in his toilsome path. 


as 


Modern Bookbindings: Their Design and 
Decoration. By S. T. Prideaux. New 
York: E. P. Dutton. $3.00. 


In Modern Bookbindings Miss Pri- 
deaux has admirably supplemented her 
former volume, “Bookbinders and Their 
Craft,” issued thru the Scribners in 1903. 
Her present survey of the general sub- 
ject of bookbinding has particularly to. 
do with those produced by modern Eng- 
lish and French binders. She recognizes 
the tremendous influence exerted by 
William Morris upon the English bind- 
ers of today, and pays deserved tribute 
to certain of the modern English book- 
binding craftsmen, including Cobden- 
Sanderson and Douglas Cockerell. It is 
but natural that when a wave of refined 
and cultured taste on the part of book 
collectors calls for bookbinders capable 
of ministering to such a taste, that such 
artists as Zaehnsdorf, Riviére, Fazakerly, 
in Liverpool; Birdsall, in Northampton ; 
Chivers, in Bath; F. Sangorski, G. Sut- 
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cliffe, de Sauty, and a constantly increas- 
ing number of women workers, should 
arise. ‘The characteristics of these and 
other binders working in England are 
discriminatingly set forth. in much inter- 
esting detail by Miss Prideaux in her 
present volume. Book collectors have al- 
ways turned to France as the place where 
the finest bookbindings are produced, and 
the praise of modern French bookbinders 
that found a place in her former volume, 
to which reference has already been 
made, is, in Modern Bookbindings, con- 
tinued and amplified. She writes par- 
ticularly about Michel, Mercier, Gruel, 
Ruban, Canape, Lortic, Carayon, Thou- 
venin, Simier, Capé, Chambolle, Duru, 
Trautz, Cuzin, Roche, and gives an ex- 
ceedingly intelligent idea of the attain- 
ments and limitations of each of these 
binders and some others. The book con- 
cludes with certain notes on edition bind- 
ing which is based on machine work in 
the place of hand work, and treats of 
the solution of problems connected with 
mass instead of individual craftsmanship. 
The book is copiously illustrated and ap- 
‘ péars in an edition binding. 
Fd 
Organized Democracy. By Albert Stickney. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 

Any one who has taken up Mr. Stick- 
ney’s book with the expectation of find- 
ing in its pages a carefully worked out 
theory for the organization of democ- 
racy will be disappointed. He has a few 
generalities, often. repeated, on what 
should in his opinion be done properly 
to organize democratic government in 
America. His principal propositions are 
the following: Administration must be 
single-headed ; supreme political control 
should be in the popular assembly, and 
the assembly should be the organ for 
forming popular judgment. Fixed terms 
for office should be abolished, so far as 
administrative offices are concerned. 
Voting by ballot is to be done away with, 
and we are to return to the viva voce 
town-meeting form of government, for, 
as he naively remarks: 

“It is only the disreputable candidates who 
will lose by the process of viva voce voting. 
No man is ever deterred by publicity from vot- 
ing for men who are reputable and respectable. 
Secrecy in voting is needed only by men who 


are ashamed of the quality of their actions. 
Secrecy is a protection only for actions which 
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should not be protected. Every citizen can 
keep his own count of votes. False persona- 
tion, fraudulent registration and fraudulent 
voting are all made so difficult of execution 
and certain of detection as to make their aboli- 
tion nearly certain. The citizens who live in 
any one neighborhood will meet together.” 
The city reader who does not know his 
next-door neighbor by name, or perhaps 
even by sight, will be inclined to smile at 
the delightful simplicity of the suggestion 
of the writer that these neighborhood 
meetings can be panaceas for election 
frauds. The suggestions of reform are 
for the most part fragmentary and not 
sufficiently worked out to give the reader 
any adequate conception of their valué or 
lack of it. Space which might better be 
devoted to expressing clearly in more cle- 
tail the methods of reform proposed are 
devoted to panegyrics of what their 
adoption would accomplish 


as 
Freedom in the Church. By Alexander V. 
G. Allen. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. 

It is freedom in the Episcopal Church 
which Professor Allen has especially in 
mind, and recent discussions over the 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth have. called 
forth his plea for liberty. His interest- 
ing and timely volume is largely occu- 
pied with showing that we use the Apos- 
tles’ Creed in quite a different sense to- 
day than that in which it was held by 
those who wrote it and first employed it 
in divine service. That this is true is 
no:longer open to question. The creed 
was written to bear witness to the real 
birth of Christ, rather than to his mirac- 
ulous origin, and it was directed against 
the gnostics, who denied the proper 
humanity of our Lord. In placing em- 
phasis on the supernatural character of 
the birth, Professor Allen claims that we 
have gone off on a wrong track, tho he 
does not himself question the Virgin 
Birth as a fact of history. Our modern 
emphasis on the origin of Jesus he de- 
clares to be a projection of the natural 
into the spiritual order, which can lead 
only to disaster. This historical study of 
the original meaning of the creed is 
made the basis of an appeal for liberty 
within the Church for those who are in 
sympathy with the truth to which it was 
intended originally to bear witness. but 
who find themselves unable to accept 
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every statement of the creed as common- 
ly interpreted. This common interpre- 
tation Professor Allen insists is not bind- 
* ing upon the historical student who em- 
ploys the creed in public devotion. 
“The opinion of the man on the. street has 
but little value on the question of the interpre- 
tation of the Creeds. ‘The subject is too subtle, 
too complicated ; it involves also the possibility 
of real meanings, and apparent meanings, of 
unconscious modifications, under the influence 
of the spirit of the age, which is forever 
changing.” 
We would commend this involved and 
subtle argument to our friends in non- 
liturgical Churches who are doing their 
best to shackle themselves with chains 
which those who wear them find so 
troublesome. When it is observed what 
pains men are put to in order to defend 
their liberty, imperiled by the clinging 
hold of the liturgies of the centuries, 
there may be less haste to rush into the 
same difficulties. If, however, in the 


days to come the descendants of Crom- 
well and Jenny Geddes find themselves 
embarrassed with formularies and prac- 
tices they would fain be rid of, we trust 
devoutly they will find a friend of the 


wit and learning exhibited in this vol- 

ume to help them regain their old-time 

liberties. A reply to this book from a 

high church standpoint has been written 

by the Rev. George B. Johnson, chaplain 
to the Bishop of Vermont, and published 
by Longmans, Green & Co., under the 
title “Freedom Through the Truth.” 
(Paper, 30 cents.) 
& 

The Profit of Love: Studies in Altruism. 
By A. A. McGinley, with Preface by Rev. 
George Tyrrell. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50. 

Is the world growing in love as well 
as in knowledge? This is the fundamen- 
tal question dealt with in the present vol- 
ume of essays on human love and its re- 
lation to our common daily experiences. 
The answer to this question, thinks the 
author, is the best index to the real prog- 

‘ss we are making toward the solution 
of ‘those crucial world problems 
which in times of social unrest 
like oirr own, fill men’s hearts with 
vague apprehensions of impending 
struggles between the members of 
the great human family. The ever- 
growing intere'st shown by thinking men 
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and women of the present day in the 
educational and social problems which 
have been forced upon our consideration 
by the great changes wrought ‘in the 
scientific and economic world, is to the 
author one of the encouraging signs of 
the times, and he is gratified to perceive 
that the trend of thought in the minds 
of those who discuss most seriously and 
independently the means of bettering 
conditions in a world where there is still 
so much darkress and misery, is dis- 
tinctly spiritual and Christian, standinz 
in marked contrast to the radical and 
materialistic. ideals of certain would-be 
social and industrial reformers. The 
dedication of the series “to my neighbor” 
is significant, and the aim of the author 
thruout is to show from a study of the 
elementary laws of natural growth that 
the trend of all human progress is 
toward universal brotherhood, enlight- 
ened and sustained by a supremely do- 
minant altruism rather than by man- 
made laws. Present struggles between 
man and man and class and mass are but 
a perverse and unnatural resistance to 

this inevitable trend. The ever multiply- 
ing relations and inter-relations of inter- 
ests in the human family are bound to 
make us brothers—Jew or Gentile, bond 
or free—whether we will or no. The 
book is deeply spiritual, but it does not 
belong to the conventional, and still less 
the conventual type of such writings. 
It deals with principles rather than with 
their practical application, tho many use- 
ful hints in this direction can be easily 
gathered by way of inference. Certain 
accepted educational and religious no- 
tions are called in question with a frank- 
ness which, while it may alarm the timid, 
cannot fail to prove stimulating to the 
thoughtful, and for these alone the book 
is intended. 

yd 


Our Constitution. By Edward Waterman 
Townshend. New York: Moffatt, Yard 

& Co. $1.50. 

What Mr. Townshend has set out to 
write is a story of the origin and devel- 
opment of our National Constitution, 
giving its history, and in some of the 
more important particulars the construc- 
tion placed upon clauses of it by the 
courts. It is written simply and its 
purpose is obviously the, instruction of 
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lay readers.” The historical part of the 
book, so far as it relates to the colonial 
events thru which the Constitution was 
evolved; is fairly well done, tho it suf- 
fers in contrast with Mr. Fiske’s “Crit- 
ical Period of American History,” which 
covers the same ground. This, however, 
is but a part of the scope of Mr. Town- 
shend’s book. It also includes an excel- 
lent commentary on the Constitution 
itself, taken clause by clause and clearly 
expressed in simple language. In the 
chapter entitled “Some Important Inspi- 
rations” the writer has made a useful 
collection of extracts from the texts of 
a large number of the charters of rights 
which had influence in the formation of 
the Constitution itself. The book suf- 
fers from the lack of an.adequate index. 
References to historical, and perhaps oc- 
casionally to legal, authorities would 


have made it more useful as an introduc- 
tion to the study of the Constitution. As 
a whole, however, the book should be 
of service, as it is clear, compact and ex- 
pressed in a fairly interesting manner. 


& 


Jerry, Junior. By Jean Webster. 
Fhe Century Co. $1.50. 


There are many Americans who have 
lived as long as the author has in the 
pretty little town of. Valedolmo, at the 
foot of Monte Baldo, overlooking Lago 
di Garda, and have seen as often the 
Luini in the chapel of San Bartolomeo. 
All such, and- we are sure many less 
traveled persons, will enjoy this light and 
summery story of a flirtation en masque. 
The course of true love runs perfectly 
smooth, and the reader is never for a 
moment distressed by any unpleasant in- 
cident or worried lest everything should 
not come out right. 


& 
Pebbles 


A SUGGESTION THAT CAME TOO LATE. 


Lapy—Today I am thirty years old. Oh, 
why didn’t my parents postpone their wedding 
for ten years!—Flicgende Blatter. 


New York: 


On a trip last week a car axle broke directly 
under Secretary Taft’s seat. He had not long 
ago given up the attempt to reduce his weight. 


“I’m afraid your children don’t have much 
pleasure.” 

“Well, I don’t know. They are allowed to 
walk in the graveyard every Sunday.”—Life. 


CROKER. 


“I’m out of politics,” says Dick— 
“Clean out, and long have been.” 

Perhaps he may be clean when out; 
He wasn’t clean when in. —Puck. 


DISCONCERTING, 


“Now, boys,” said the schoolmaster, “what 
is the axis of the earth?” Johnny raised his 
hand promptly. 

“Well, Johnay, how would you describe it?” 

“The axis of the earth,” said Johnny 
proudly, “is an imaginary line which passes 
from one pole to the other, ai:d-on which the 
earth revolves.” 

“Very good, exclaimed the teacher. “Now, 
could you hang clothes on that line, Johnny?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“Indeed?” said the examiner, disappointed ; 
“and what sort of clothes ?” 

“Imaginary clothes, sir.”—Journal of Edw. 
cation. 


Tuey had all been to church, and the young 
minister was coming home to dine with them. 
While at dinner they were discussing the new 
stained glass window a member had given 
them. 

“It is a most beautiful piece of workman- 
ship,” said one, “and must have cost a great 
deal of money. Do you have any idea how 
much ?” 

“I really do not,” replied the minister ; “but 
it’s far into the hundreds, I should imagine. 

“No, it didn’t, either,” said little Harold. “I 
know how much it was. It coSt fourteen shil- 
lings and tenperice.’ 

“Why, Harold, how do you know anything 
about it?” 

“Because, mamma, it said at the bottom of 
the window ‘Job 14-10.’”—Mystic Times. 


APOLOGY TO THE JUDGE. 


WHEN John Scott (Lord Eldon) was at the 
bar he was remarkable for the sang froid with 
which he treated the judges. On one occasion 
a junior counsel, on hearing their lordships 
give judgment against his client, exclaimed 
that “he was surprised at such a decision.’ 
This was construed into contempt of court, 
and he was ordered to attend at the court next 
morning. 

Fearful of the consequences, he consulted 
his friend, John Scott, who told him to be per- 
fectly at ease, for he would apologize for him 
in a way that would avert any unpleasant re 
sult. Accordingly, when the name of the de- 
linquent was called, John rose and coolly ad- 
dressed the assembled tribunal : 

“I am very sorry, my Lords, that my young 
friend has so far forgotten himself as to treat 
your honorable bench with disrespect. He is 
extremely penitent, and you will kindly 
ascribe his unintentional insult to ignorance. 
You must see at once that it did originate in 
that. He said he was surprised at the decision 
of your Lordships. Now, if he had not beer 
very ignorant of what takes place at this court 
every day—had he known you but half as long 
as I have—he would not be surprised at any- 
thing you did.”—Tit-Bits, 
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Receivers for Trusts 


In that part of the Government’s com- 
plaint against the Tobacco Trust which 
asks the court to hold that the parent 
corporation and each one of five promi- 
nent companies controlled by it are un- 
lawful combinations, application is made 
for a restraining order, “or, if the court 
should be of the opinion that public in- 
terests will be better subserved thereby,” 
for the appointment of “receivers to take 
possession of all the property, assets, 
business and affairs of said defendants 
and wind up the same.” 

This novel proposition appears to have 
been suggested by the negative results 
of legal proceedings against. certain great 
combinations. Receivers are usually ap- 
pointed upon the application of persons 
financially interested in the corporation 
or firm whose condition is under con- 
sideration, and for the protection of 
creditors and stockholders. The public 
is familiar with the procedure in bank- 
ruptcy cases. The tobacco corporations 
unquestionably are solvent, and receivers 
are suggested because the Government’s 
representatives think that perhaps only by 
use of them can the court’s order be en- 
forced, further violation of the law be 
prevented, and competition be restored. 
We assume that the court has power to 
appoint receivers as suggested, but we 
are inclined to think the power will not 
be used. 

Let us suppose that the Government’s 
allegations in this case are fully sustained 
by the evidence. The law then points to 
other courses of procedure which are to 
be preferred. This group of corporations 
constitutes a great business undertaking, 
capitalized at hundreds of millions of 
dollars, and its securities are widely dis- 
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tributed. We are not defending or mak- 
ing excuse for the practices of which 
the Government complains. But for vio- 
lations of the law there must be some bet- 
ter remedy than action which would, in 
a business sense, wrecl: this organization 
and cause loss to thousands of innocent 


investors. There must be some better 
way to enforce the orders of the court, 
if such orders as the Government seeks 
should be issued. It would not be easy 
to find persons properly qualified for 
these receiverships. The appointment of 
them, to say nothing of their subsequent 
action, would cause a great decline in the 
value of all the securities directly in- 
volved, with a sympathetic fall of hun- 
dreds of other securities in the general 
investment list. 

What would be the functions of these 
receivers? Mr. McReynolds, the Special 
Assistant Attorney-General who has 
“charge of the case, remarks that they 
might sell off the various factories to 
independent concerns.” Assistant Attor- 
ney-General Purdy says that their duty 
would be “to dissolve or separate the 
component parts of the monopoly and 
cancel whatever illegitimate contracts or 
arrangements may exist.” What does 
the complaint say? What is the function 
of the receivers, as specified in the Gov- 
ernment’s application? “To take pos- 
session of all the property, assets, busi- 


- ness and affairs of the defendants and 


wind up the same.” But would it be 
necessary, expedient, wise or just to 
wind up the affairs of these great corpo- 
rations? We think not. Not equitably 
could the property be disintegrated and 
sold in parcels to independent concerns 
or other possible purchasers. 

Of course, the receivers would not 
seek profits for the corporations by con- 
tinuing to. violate the law. Some years 
ago the Whisky Trust came into the 
hands of a receiver who did not stimu- 
late competition among the component 
parts of that combination, but coolly con- 
tinued to fix and maintain prices by 
agreement with independent manufac- 
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turers.. The receiver of the Cleveland & 
Marietta Railroad Company sought to 
increase the receipts of that corporation 
by a memorable contract with Standard 
Oil interests, the purpose of which ap- 
peared to.be the ruin of the late George 
Rice. Such things have been done by 
receivers. In this case it is intended that 
they shall take a very different course. 
We presume that it would be pursued 
honestly and in obedience to law, but it 
would cause great loss and be unjust to 
many. 

The appointment of receivers for the 
tobacco corporations must be based upon 
evidence that would be sufficient to con- 
vict the corporations and some of their 
officers of viclations of the law. Why, 
then, should not the Government use this 
evidence in criminal prosecutions? The 
statute says: 

“Every contract, combination in the form 
of trust or otherwise, Or conspiracy, in re- 
straint of- trade or commerce among the sev- 


eral States or with foreign nations, is hereby 
declared illegal. Every person who shall make 


any such contract or engage in any such com- 
bination shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and on conviction thereof shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by 


amprisonment not exceeding one year, or by 
both said punishments, in the discretion of the 
court.” 

Why does not the Government test the 
efficacy of imprisonment? With this 
provision of the law before their eves, 
why do the officers of the Department of 
Justice suggest the appointment of re- 
ceivers? They virtually say to the man- 
agers of the Tobacco Trust: “You are 
violating the law shamefully, but we 
shall not seek to have you pay the pen- 
alty which the statute prescribes. We 
shall ask the court to restrain you by its 
order, and if you do not obey we shall 
ask for receivers to sell your property.” 

“Every contract,” the law says. From 
the beginning to the end of the complaint 
filed last week there is talk of unlawful 
contracts. Reference is made to two 
written ones, which appear to have fallen 
into the Government’s hands. These 
contracts must have heen made and 
signed by somebody. Why not prosecute 
criminally the makers and signers of 
them, if the allegations of the Govern- 
ment as to the oppressive and wicked 
practices of the combination are true? 
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Mr. Purdy says the receivers would can- 
cel the unlawful agreements. Why 
should not the Government cause them 
to be canceled by sending the makers of 
them to jail? 

We are not saying that the Sherman 
act is a perfect law. That is another 
matter. But if that act is to be en- 
forced, its penalties should be inflicted di- 
rectly upon those who, under its pro- 
visions, deserve punishment. Lawbreak- 
ers in jail are a more wholesome sight 
than thousands of innocent investors suf- 
fering loss by reason of a resort to re- 
ceiverships. z 

& 


The Filipino Indifference 


Nor a little surprise and regret are ex- 
pressed that so small a number of quali- 
fied voters registered in the Philippine 
Islands for the election of their first 
Legislature—only 6,700 natives in Ma- 
nila. We are not surprised at the apathy. 
What more was to be expected of a 
people who have been invited to take 
part in a political function that is new 
to them, and whose importance they can- 
not be expected fully to understand? 
When we remember how few are the 
voters that go to the polls in some of our 
own States for a Congressional election 
we may excuse the Filipinos. 

But we have a lesson in American his- 
tory which it will be well to recall before 
we blame the indifference of the Philip- 
pine people. Do these complainants re- 
member the history of our own first Con- 
gress? It may be well to recall some 
surprising and not very pleasant facts. 

The convention which framed our 
Constitution adjourned September 17th. 
1787. Three days later it was presented 
to the Continental Congress, which re- 
ferred it to the States for adoption. It 
was by the narrowest vote in Massachu- 
setts, Virginia and New York that the 
Constitution was ratified, and it was not 
until July 26th, 1788; that New York,. 
the eleventh State, added its approval, 
the vote standing 30 to 27. Even then 
Rhode island and North Carolina re- 
fused to join the Union. 

Meanwhile the new Congress, elected 
under the Constitution, was to meet in 
New York, March 4th, 1789, to count 
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the electoral votes and inaugurate 
George Washington and John Adams as 
President and Vice-President of the 
eleven States. It had been impossible to 
keep together the members of the Con- 
tinental Congress, at times less than half 
a dozen being in the city. It was truly 
a Rump Congress, and it was as diffi- 
cult to get together the new Congress. 
It seems incredible, but it is a fact, that 
on the 4th of March only eight of the 
twenty-two Senators were on hand and 
only thirteen of the fifty-nine Repre- 
sentatives. There was no quorum, and 
all they could do was to adjourn from 
day to day. There was no quorum of 
the Senate until Richard Henry Lee 
arrived, the twelfth of the twenty-two, 
on April 5th, more than a month later. 
On the 11th of March the Senate had 
sent a circular letter to the absentees 
urging their immediate presence in New 
York, and it sent out a second similar 
letter a week later. 

At last there was a quorum of both 
Houses, after most provoking delay, and 
the electoral votes were counted and 


Gecrge Washington was declared Presi- 


dent and John Adams Vice-President. 
But New York’s vote was not counted, 
because her Legislature had neglected to 
choose Electors! Her Senators did not 
attend the inauguration. On April 7th, 
the next day after the electoral votes had 
been counted, messengers started to in- 
form the President and Vice-President 
of their election : and it was not till April 
30th that they could arrive and be in- 
augurated, and the first Government of 
the United States was installed—so slow, 
so derelict had the people of the United 
States and their chosen legislators been. 

Why, then, should we be surprised if 
these Filipinos, who have never learned 
self-government, who had not past thru 
a Revolutionary War, who had not had 
the experience of a Continental Congress, 
who had not framed a Constituion, are a 
little slow in taking up the duties of vot- 
ing citizenship? We are not sure but 
they have done fairly well; at any rate 
it is hardly for us, who revere our an- 
cestors, to feel discouraged because they 
are so dilatory, so unappreciative of their 
privileges of self-government. It takes 
time to create a sense, of new political 
responsibility. 


American Historical Pageants 


It will occur to any one who reads the 
two articles in this issue describing the 
historical celebrations at Oxford and 
Jamestown that the English have been 
more successful than we in contriving a 
method of revivifying the past. In jus- 
tice it must be considered, of course, that 
there is no spot of ground in the New 
World and few in the Old so rich in his- 
toric and literary associations as Oxford. 
But we are not so young as we think we 
are, and we do not make the best use of 
what material we have. Two-thirds of 
the scenes enacted at Oxford come with- 
in the chronological scope of American 
history. 

The three Spanish caravels, the 
“Pinta,” “Nina” and “Santa Maria,” 
looked strangely out of place on the 
lagoon in Jackson Park, Chicago, but 
they did more than any number of books 
and speeches to make people realize what 
a venturesome and courageous spirit it 
was that sent them across unknown seas 
to an undiscovered country. Suppose 
that once a week at Jamestown the 
crowds gathered on the sand dunes of 
Cape Henry could see the three ships un- 
der Captain Newport enter the bay and 
make their first disastrous landing, and 
then could follow them in excursion 
steamers and motor boats up the James 
and watch the starting of the settlement 
on the island, afterward adjourning to a 
convenient glade in the forest, where the 
Pamaunkee Indians could act out the 
condemnation and rescue of Smith by 
their ancestors with a picturesqueness 
and vividness impossible in a stage per- 
formance. Would not that be a more 
appropriate and eftective way of teach- 
ing history than by monuments and ad- 
dresses, or even medals, stamps and post 
cards? And would it not be a more at- 
tractive feature than most at the Expo- 
sition ? 

Such a pageant would probably pay 
for itself in the incidental expenditure of 
the spectators. If not, an appropriation 
from the Government to help it out 
would be more legitimate than some of 
the appropriations have been. The Gov- 
ernment did appropriate $10,000 for a re- 
production of the battle between the 
“Monitor” and “Merrimac,” but that has 
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been given up, we understand. Probably 
it is just as well that it should be. A 
representation of the actual event cele- 


’ brated by the Exposition would be more 


fitting and interesting. Let the Smith- 
sonian go a step farther and translate 
into life the twenty-two life-size figures 
of the historical group that we illustrate 
on another page. 

All our anniversary celebrations could 
utilize the historical pagéant to advan- 
tage. Two years from now the “Cres- 
cent,” under Henry Hudson, should 
again sail up the river as she did three 
hundred years before. In 1923, the 
quarter millenium of the exploration of 
the upper Mississippi, Marquette and 
Joliet should launch their two birch bark 
canoes at “Sainte Marie du Saut,” and 
go thru the lakes, down the Wisconsin 
and the Mississippi, stopping on their 
way back to see how Chicago has grown 
since their first visit. A few years later 
it would be time to re-enact the exciting 
travels and adventures of La Salle and 
Tonty. By 1939 we will have the four 
hundredth anniversary. of De Soto’s dis- 
coveries, and this will attract tourists and 
their money to another section of the 
country, to the chain of local celebrations 
stretching thru the South, from Tampa 
Bay to New Orleans. In arranging the 
Coronado expeditjons in the following 
year it will be necessary, in order to pre- 
vent local jealousy, to divide the troupe, 
as opera companies do when they go 
West, for the mysterious cities of Cibola 
have become seventy times seven in the 
last four hundred years, and almost 
every town west of the Mississippi and 
south of the fortieth parallel claims to be 
the only genuine Quivira. 

The American people are fond of 
parades and spectacles, and will accept 
any excuse for an excursion. The spirit 
of local patriotism is developing rapidly, 
West and East, and only requires to be 
wisely directed to produce pageants that 
will be artistic as well as instructive. 
Any past is romantic and picturesque if 
it is only far enough back, just as any 
mountains are blue and delectable when 
seen from a distance. Already the red 
stage coach and the white camp wagon 
are strange enough to be interesting. 
The Pioneer Days, Old Settlers’ Reun- 
ions and Wild West Shows now com- 
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mon in towns scarcely a generation old 
are spontaneous attempts to catch and 
perpetuate phases of cowboy and mining 
life that have only recently become obso- 
lete. Some of the Western celebrations, 
like Potato Day at Greely, Melon 
Day, at Rocky Ford, and Corn Day at 
Atchison, are literally - autochthonous, 
and show an admirable impulse to ideal- 
ize everyday occupations and make the 
most of brief traditions. It will not be 
many years before free land is as rare as 
free gold, and then Oklahoma will find 
its Eighty-niners as romantic and inter- 
esting as California now finds its Forty- 
niners. 

The open-air spectacle is especially 
suited to our climate and _tastes, and 
there is a possibility of developing it into 
a native art if generations of local actors, 
musicians and dramatists work upon 
the same theme. If a place lacks history 
let its inhabitants invent legends, and by 
repetition stick them onto its scenery. 
Every village could become an Oberam- 
mergau, with its patriotic Passion Play. 

& 


Bishop Satterlee’s Convention 
Address 


Dr. SATTERLEE, the Episcopal Bishop 
of Washington, gave the more important 
part. of his address before the late dioc- 
esan convention to the Church’s duty 
to the colored race. It is to his honor 
that he recognized the prime importance 
of this duty. 

He admitted that his Church does not 
have the confidence of the negro, and he 
gave no explanation of the fact, but his 
address itself would afford an explana- 
tion if the Bishop is a fair representative 
of it. It was thruout a reiterated asser- 
tion of essential and inevitable racial 
inferiority. 

Now, nobody likes to be told that, 
even if it is true. Our Declaration of 
Independence says that all men are cre- 
ated equal, and that sounds flattering 
and hopeful. We like to hear it. Bishop 
Satterlee’s first sentence says that here 
are ten million people “belonging to a 
weaker race.” We know no evidence of 
that. He goes on to say that “the pres- 


ence of a subject race in the midst of 
another people” has always made trouble, 
altho Christianity has gradually, in the 
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past, removed dissensions “between sub- 
ject and superior races.” The early 
Church, he says, “never came in contact 
with the negro, and had to do with much 
stronger races of men.” He proceeds to 
assume : *: 

“We have to help elevate a race which is 
morally and intellectually weaker than the 
Greeks and Syrians, Egyptians and Gauls of 
Apostolic days, or the Goths and Vandals of 
Medieval times.” 


We imagine that will not be very. se- 
ductive reading to Prof. Kelly Miller, of 
Howard University, or the Register of 
the Treasury; and he goes on to rub in 
this inferior condition, for the negro 
problem, he says, has been greatly com- 
plicated by this fact: 

“To prevent the negro from being a sub- 
ject race, the country has given them the right 
to suffrage, making them the equals of the 
whites when they are not their equals.” 


So he would have the Fifteenth 
Amendment rescinded—tho he does not 
need to say so in terms—but his attack 
on negro suffrage and the Constitution 
will not placate the negro spirit. 

That the negroes are trying to rise and 
make themselves the worthy equals of 
white people he sees, but it will be a sure 
failure, for he says: 

“At the present day the colored people of 
America are led astray by mere delusions as 
to the way in which the difference between a 
stronger and a weaker race may be overcome. 

“The most ignorant of them think that by 
standing for their political rights as ‘fellow- 
citizens,’ they are going to coerce recognition 
as social equals, and, therefore, many of these 
act with blatant self-assertion and an assump- 
tion of equality whenever the opportunity 
offers in public or private. Others dream that 
they will break down the color line by becom- 
ing householders; and, therefore, are buying 
up all the land they can pay for; others sup- 
pose that they can attain the same object thru 
the possession of wealth; and others still aim 
for equality by being educated in schools and 
colleges, entering upon the learned professions 
and having university degrees attached to their 
names. 

“But no stream can rise higher than its 
fountain head, and the history of the negro 
race in the past forty years is a great historic 
lesson. Tho, for more than a generation, the 
negroes have been made the political equals of 
the whites by universal suffrage, the result has 
only brought out, more plainly than ever be- 
fore, the fact that they are morally and intel- 
lectually a weaker race, and that, even if they 
should become great landowners, men of 
wealth and men of education, race antagonism 
would only become stronger. and more sharply 
defined.” 
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_ Let us say to Bishop Satterlee that he 
is as ignorant of the negroes as he con- 
fesses he was, until lately, of the Meth- 
odists. The colored people of America 
are not concerned at all about social 
recognition, only about their equal per- 
sonal rights. ‘Chey do not admit that 
they are intellectually or physically in- 
ferior to any other race; they are only a 
little later in getting started. They have 
an ambition, a reasonable one, which we 
shall do our best to support, that in intel- 
ligence, culture, wealth and genius they 
may prove themselves equal to the best 
the world has yet produced. We expect 
to see men of that blood occupying the 
highest positions in this country, all con- 
ceited and arrogant Caucasian or Anglo- 
Saxon assumption and resistance to the 
contrary notwithstanding. We want to 
see it; it is decently Christian to desire 
it. We believe that a succeeding genera- 
tion will see great black republics in 
Africa, producing statesmen, philoso- 
phers, poets and orators worthy to be 
counted beside Homer and Plato and 
Cicero and Dante and Shakespeare. 
Equally we expect such great leaders to 
appear in regenerated Russia. These 
hopes are no more fantastic than it 
would have appeared to Roman Senators 
to see the Angli slaves become angeli, 
or to Cesar that the race of which he 
sold 63,000 slaves should produce in 
Napoleon a mightier conqueror than 
himself. 
ae 


A Great Refusal 


Durinc the next six weeks one of the 
most important problems that will 
occupy the attention of those who are 
philanthropically inclined will be the 
mortality among city children. In spite 
of all our improvements in sanitation and 
in spite of all the money that has been 
spent in improving the condition of the 
poor and ameliorating health conditions 
in the crowded portions of cities, the 
death rate among children is little short 
of appalling. In our cities in this coun- 
try the average number of deaths under 
five years of age is probably one in six. 
This is a great improvement over the 
times not so long ago when one in three 
perished in early life, in large cities, but 
still it is so far from what might be 
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hoped for as to make us look anxiously 
for the reasons for it. How much en- 
vironment has to do with infantile death 
rate may be appreciated from the fact 
that the death rate is scarcely more than 
one in ten in rural populations and even 
less than this where the communities are 
reasonably intelligent, while it rises to 
nearly one in five for urban population, 
according to the statistics of the last 
census. 

It used to be thought that the death 
rate among infants was inevitably high. 
Somehow it was considered that many 
children were not born with sufficient 
vitality to carry them over the first years 
of life, and that a large number of deaths 
was more or less to be expected because 
of natural exhaustion of vitality, or at 
least failure to present enough vital en- 
ergy to overcome the ordinary obstacles 
likely to be met with in life’s path. Th’'s 
idea has, however, been practically en- 
tirely abandoned. The causes of deaths 
among infants are well known, and most 
of them are quite avoidable. Various 
forms of contagious disease, which de- 
velop readily in infants weakened by un- 
suitable feeding, and lack of proper care, 
these and not any cause in the nature of 
things bring about the high early death 
rate which is such a constant feature of 
the mortality tables all over the world. 
Careful study has been devoted, there- 
fore, to the various causes which bring 
about this high death rate with the idea 
of eliminating them. In recent years 
there has developed a growing realiza- 
tion that, while many factors that great- 
ly increase infant mortality are being 
eliminated from the problem, and the ef- 
fect of such elimination can be distinctly 
seen, another factor has come to enter 
the equation with an unfavorable aspect, 
a strongly negative sign, that is unfortu- 
nately spoiling much of the amelioration 
of conditions brought about by the care- 
ful study and eradication of other causes 
of infant mortality. 

This prominent factor is the refusal of 
mothers to nurse their children. Of 
course it is well understood, and. readily 
admitted by all, that it is impossible for 
all mothers to nurse their children. A 


certain small proportion of them can- 
their 


not do so without exposing 
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children to serious danger for lack 
of sufficient nutriment of the proper 

kind, or because the drain upon 

their own health would be too great to 

justify the risk involved, and this would 

eventually react upon the health of their 

children. It may be set down at once, 

however, that four-fifths of the mothers 

can nurse their children if they wish to, 

and this is a plain duty. No method of 

feeding children that has ever been in- 

vented, no matter how elaborate or how 

thoroly scientific, has ever supplied a 
food that makes up even to a measurable 
degree for mother’s milk. This is not 
only a good food in general, indeed the 
best possible food as a rule, but it is spe- 
cifically calculated by nature to supply 
just that form and character of nutrition 
that the particular infant requires. The 
child has been for many months subsist- 
ing on the tissues of its mother, and the 
special metabolism which supplied this 
thru the blood stream is now all directed 
to supplying corresponding nutriment 
thru the milk ducts. 

With the progress of education, or at 
least of that peculiar state of mind that 
has come with the spread in recent years 
of the ability to read and write, more and 
more mothers refuse to nurse their chil- 
dren. The statistics in the matter for 
the city of Berlin are available for the 
last fifteen years, and they throw a 
startling light on modern social usages. 
At the time of the census of 1890 it was 
found that out of every 1,000 children 
born during the preceding five years, 529 
had been nursed by their mothers. This 
is scarcely more than one out of every 
two, and is certainly not as much as 
would ordinarily be expected. In 1895 
the number had dropped to 446 out of 
every 1,000; that is, nearly one-fifth less 
children now had the advantage of their 
proper food during the first year of life. 
-During the next five years a still more 
serious drop in the number of nursing 
mothers took place, and only 332 out of 
every thousand mothers who had had 
children during the preceding half- 
decade were reported as having nursed 
them. Less than one out of every three 
children went thru life during that first 
hard year unhandicapped by having to 
take artificial food, 
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One would think that it was scarcely 
possible for the situation.to become any 
worse than it was reported in 1900. The 
statistics for 1905 are not yet availab'e. 
According to Dr. Paul Mayer, writing i1 
a recent number of Die Woche of Berlin, 
the actual figures will, according to in- 
formation privately received, show an 
even greater decrease than during the 
previous five years. This means that 
probably not more than one out of every 
four children are now being nursed by 
their mothers in the German capital. 
German mothers are usually considered 
to be more willing to fulfill this obliga- 
tion than the mothers of most other 
countries. It would be almost heart- 
rending to think that mothers in our 
American cities were as neglectful of a 
simple duty as this. It seems not unlike- 
ly, however, that conditions in our larze 
cities are not much better, if they are not 
actually worse, than those thus reported 
in Berlin. We have no statistics to 
guide us in the matter, but it would seem 
as tho the collection of such statistics 
might furnish very precious information 
as to one great cause of infant mortality. 


Dr. Mayer calculates that a woman 
who can nourish her child, but does not, 
increases the danger of death for the in- 
fant from various preventable diseases at 
least five times what it would ordinarily 


be. It becomes evident, then, that the 
mother who is resolved beforehand not 
to nurse her child is scarcely justified in 
having the child at all. While the dan- 
ger of death is greatly increased, physi- 
cians appreciate that many affections 
which cause suffering or untimely mor- 
tality in adult life have their origin in 
infectious diseases of various kinds 
which readily find opportunity to develop 
in the run-down and weakened conditions 
of artificially-fed children. Here is the 
great refusal of plain duty that the mod- 
ern mother makes. 
proper sentiment will have to be created 
in order to have women see their duty 
plainly in this matter, for at the present 
time the dictates of fashion are all against 
the likelihood of more mothers assuming 
this precious duty toward their children, 
and the future is dark with the prospect 
of an unnursed race with the many evils 
that that portends. 


~one-third of the time. 


It is evident that a- 


After the Commencements 


Many serious people are asking seri- 
ous questions: What kind of students go 
to the American universities? What do 
they do while there? What kind of men 
come away? Is the university a “place 
where pebbles are polished and diamonds 
are blurred”? Is a real man hindered 
more than he is benefited by his four 
years of undergraduate study? 


The first significant fact to be ob- 
served in certain large universities is 
that outside interests are primary and 
university work proper is secondary— 
from the standpoint of the student. 


~ Athletics and social affairs of different 


kinds demand so much time, and the 


students keep such late hours, that they 


are unable to do good work, even when 
they have any desire to do so. One in- 
stance will illustrate: A professor of na- 
tional reputation gives a course during 
the year to seniors. A large number of 
the class have been absent as much as 
A much larger 
number have failed to do the assigned 
reading and to take the work at all seri- 
‘ously. A student who shows his inter- 
est either by asking questions or answer- 
ing them is laughed at.. The student 
prominent in university life is not often 
the one doing good classwork from day 
to day, but is a member of one of the 
‘many athletic teams, debating teams, or 
is prominent in fraternity circles for 
some reason entirely apart from good 
scholarship. The professor mentioned 
above remarks that he does not object to 
play as such, but does object to making 
play the primary object of college life. 
Not a few fraternities are an evil. 
They foster idleness, false and abnormal 
attitudes toward work and life. They 
breed all sorts of immoral life and prac- 
tice. They are reputed to foster college 
spirit, but it is not a spirit that will do a 
college any good. In some cases the 
spirit manifests itself chiefly in noise, 
drunken carousal, fighting policemen and 
breaking out car windows. During the 
past year many drunken, disorderly stu- 
dents have been arrested and fined in the 
city courts. The final banquet of one of 
the upper classes was a drunken brawl. 
Pandemonium reigned; dishes, and arti- 
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cles of food were thrown about. They 
are not all drunkards, of course. But 
certain fraternities are largely responsi- 
ble for the attitude that sanctions such 
practices. 

These are serious charges, but any one 
acquainted with the facts knows that the 
charges are largely true. Who is re- 
sponsible? No one, perhaps, in partic- 

~ular.— The wrong people are at the uni- 
versity. A great part of the time at the 
university certainly is spent in “polishing 
pebbles.” Too many of the students are 
~ sent there. They do not know what 
manual labor means. If they were sent 
to the farm and workshop and compelled 
_ to work, and in their places were put se- 
' rious, hard-working boys from the 
farms, the university and society would 
certainly be benefited by the exchange. 
The blame for existing conditions is not 
to be attributed to the university faculty. 
No one laments conditions more than the 
members of the faculty; no one tries 
harder to change conditions. In one re- 
spect, however, university authorities are 
to be censured. They are always striv- 
ing to increase the attendance, as if great 
The 


numbers make a great university. 
authorities yield to the demands of stu- 
dents, in a desire to keep their good will. 
Even a university professor, in his de- 
sire to have his lectures well attended, 
may be slow in giving expression to his 
real convictions concerning the manage- 


ment of university affairs. As a rule, 
however, the faculty does well with the 


material at hand, and in view of the pres- ° 


ent educational situation in this country 
can hardly be blamed for the weakness 
of its members just mentioned . 

The fact is, as mentioned above, that a 
large number of the students at the uni- 
_. versity have no business there- They 
——will derive no benefit from a college edu- 
cation. The only thing that can save 
them is good, hard work, preferably 
manual labor—something many of the 
students have never known. The trou- 
ble is our system is wrong. Few people 
should be sent to college. Young men 
who are ambitious, have a serious pur- 
pose, know what they want, know why 
they are going to college, should perhaps 
have financial help from their parents or 
from society, for it is in the interest of 
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society for such people to be educated. 
With such an entrance requirement and 
with the intercollegiate games abolished, 
the university would be a pretty desirable 
place for young men. Even as it is, it 
is the place for the young man of genius 
if he is old enough for his character to 
have been firmly molded. The inspira- 
tion of the great scholars in the faculty, 
the laboratories and libraries are of in- 
estimable value to the young man pre- 
paring to spend his life in the search for 
truth. 


& 


Infelicities of Government 


It is difficult to make foreign nations 
understand why the Government of the 
United States, to which their envoys are 
accredited, should not be able to protect 
their citizens residing here. It has to be 
explained over and over again that ours 
is a dual form of government, in which 
the President of the nation has certain 
powers, while other powers are reserved 
for the States, and with these the Nation- 
al Executive has nothing to do. But if 
Italy, or Japan, says: Then we will go 
to Louisiana, cr California, for redress 
and, if refused, take action there, the 
President says, No; you have no right to 
go to the States. We cannot give you 
redress and nobody can; but we will use 
our best offices to persuade California to 
treat your people right, and that is all we 
can do, and you shall do nothing. 

This is a very humiliating attitude. for 
a great nation to be put into, and a very 
disagreeable and provoking one for other 
self-respecting nations which feel the 
need of protecting their citizens. A for- 
eign Power in such a case is tempted to 
do what Italy did when this reply was 
given; she withdrew her Legation and 
broke off diplomatic relations. The logi- 
cal conclusion is war. What answer 
could we have made if Italy had said, We 
accept no such non possumus. We deal 
with you, and if you will not give us re- 
dres§ and punish the guilty men, we will 
do ‘just what we do in case China or 
Turkey or Morocco fails to protect our 
citizens. We will bombard New Or- 
leans. To be sure the United States is 
too strong a Power, and too well dis- 
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posed, as a whole, to make this cause 
prudent ; but it is true that if we cannot 
protect our visiting friends from abroad, 
and see that those are punished who do 
them wrong, there is a sad flaw in the 
construction of our Government, or our 
Constitution, or possibly our laws. 

Probably it is, in large part, the fault 
of Congress. After the mob which 
slaughtered the Italian citizens in New 
Orleans, taking them out of prison by 
violence and killing them, the President 
asked Congress to enact a law under 
which those guilty of crimes against 
foreign citizens could be tried in a Fed- 
eral court, but no such law was enacted. 
Our Constitution provides that the Judi- 
cial power of the nation “shall extend 
, to controversies between 
a State, or the citizens thereof, and for- 
eign States, citizens, or subjects.” To 
the lay mind a “controversy” might eas- 
ily arise over the damage or injury done 
to a foreign subject by a mob in the case 
of his death or the loss of his property, 
just such cases as those at New Orleans 
and Rock Creek, in which the United 
States paid damages to Italy and China 
for the murder of its citizens, or such a 
case as the last, which has arisen in San 
Francisco. And it would-seem as if a 
law could be framed under the Constitu- 
tion by which a United States court could 
take original jurisdiction to punish those 
who do violence to a foreign citizen. 
That no such law has been enacted is the 
fault of Congress, and this failure leaves 
the United States in a very humiliating 
position. 

We are not of those who go about 
bewailing the danger of the Supreme 
Court paring away the rights reserved to 
the States. This trouble illustrates the 
fact that we need more centralization. 
There is no other nation of the first or 
second rank in which the hands of the 
central executive are so much tied as 
with us. The Constitution has to be in- 
terpreted in a somewhat strained way, 


or, at least, in a way beyond the ideas of - 


those who wrote it, so as “to promote 
the general welfare,” to use an expres- 
sion which appears twice in the Consti- 
tution as its purpose. After more than 
a century has elapsed it is time to con- 
sider whether a general revision may not 
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be called for, by means of a Constitution- 
al Convention. Under Article V it is 
provided that Congress, “on the applica- 
tion of the legislatures of two-thirds of 
the several States, shall call a convention 
for proposing amendments,” etc. 

Railroads, telegraphs, and all the easy 
modes of intercommunication, have 
brought the pecple of the country closer 
together and have made far less of State 
lines. We are one people, and yet a d- 
vision of powers, written down in a Con- 
stitution, is of value ; but England teaches 
us that a nation may be free which is not 
bothered with questions of constitutional 
law, but is concerned only with the “gen- 
eral welfare.” 


s 
~ It depends on the point of 
Owning the : F 
Pacific view—and that is the sub- 


jective element — what a 
man thinks about, for example, the pos- 
sibility or likelihood of war with Japan. 
It is absurd, atrocious, inconceivable, 
Admiral Yamamoto and Marquis Aoki 
say, and so do American lovers of Japan 
like Dr. Griffis and our correspondent, 
Dr. De Forest, now in this country, an 
interview with whom we see in the Sun. 
But here is a French writer, M. Judet, 
editor of L’Eclair, who says: 

“The position in a nutshell is, that both 
Powers want supremacy in the ocean called 
Pacific, and, unless one makes up its mind to 
draw back, a conflict is inevitable.” 
That editor has no other idea of nations 
than that of two dogs each of which 
must have the bone. We think it occurs 
to statesmen, both in Tokyo and Wash- 
ington, that the Pacific Ocean belongs to 
the world and all its people and all its 
commerce ; that no nation can crowd out 
any other from its waters; that Japan 
and the United States can just as ami- 
cably live on its opposite shores as Italy. 
and France can touch each other on the 
Mediterranean Sea. 


ad 


The opposition to 
Anti-Wellhausenana the Wellhausen re- 
construction scheme 
of the religious development of the Old 
Testament is the leading factor in Bibli- 
cal debate in Germany at present. What 


makes this opposition all the more note- 
worthy is the fact that it comes not from 
conservative, but from critical circles. 
Chief among the assailants is the As- 
syriological school headed by Professor 
Winckler of Berlin, seconded by Jere- 
mias of Leipzig, and others, representing 
what is now beginning to be termed 
“Pan-Orientalism” in the interpretation 
of the Old Testament, altho the term 
“Babylonism” is also applied, yet more 
frequently somewhat derisively. The 
fundamental contention of the new 
school is that Wellhausenism is wrong in 
separating the religious development of 
the Old Testament from that of the sur- 
rounding peoples; because the Old Tes- 
tament religious ideas and ceremonies 
represent only one stage in the entirely 
religious development of the Orient, and 
the roots of these ideas and ceremonies 
strike down deeply into the Babylonian 
soil of the centuries that precede Israel’s 
national existence. Baentsch, of Jena, 
has written a special book to show that 
monotheism is not a later product of 
Israel’s religious growth, but existed in 
many circles of the Orient centuries be- 
fore Wellhausen credits it to Israel. The 
title of this book declares that it is di- 
rected against the fundamental idea of 
Wellhausenism, namely, that of develop- 
ment, which is declared to be in conflict 
with the historical facts, as exhibited. by 
the archeology and the literature of the 
cuneiform tablets. Recent Biblical liter- 
ature in Germany is loaded with works 
purposing to trace the parallels between 
the narratives and general contents of the 
New as well as the Old Testament and 
the religious literature of Babylon. The 
most notable general work of this kind is 
that of Jeremias, himself a conservative, 
who finds in Babylon the soil out of 
which a large portion of the narratives 
of the Scriptures grew. Jensen, the As- 
syriologist, of Marburg, has published as 
the first volume on the Babylonian epic 
“Gilgamesh,” a book of more than a 
thousand pages, fantastically finding in 
the person and career of this Babylonian 
hero the type even of Christ and his 
deeds. Adherents of the current school, 
such as Nowack, of Strassburg, have de- 
clared that in view of the facts in the 
case Wellhausenism will need a revision. 
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Whether you find a thing 
or not depends largely on 
whether you know what it 


Hunting 
Mosquitoes 


is you are looking for. Down in Panama 


when there is an increase of malaria in 


any locality Colonel Gorgas does not 


waste any time in “general sanitary 
measures.” He does not put a stop to 
the digging, on the ground that turning 
up the soil releases miasmic gases, nor 
does he advise the men to stay indoors 


‘ after dark to avoid exposure to moon- 


shine, to stop smoking and bathe oftener 
and be more careful in their diet and to 
keep their minds cheerful and free from 
worry. He knows that there is a puddle 
in the immediate vicinity that is breeding 
anopheles, and he just sends a man out 
to dry it up. Here is an instance: At 
the Forty-mile Camp in the Pedro 
Miguel, where there is an average popu- 
lation of 723 and about five cases of ma- 
laria reported to the hospital every week, 
the record showed a sudden jump as fol- 
lows: 


Cases of 
Week Ending Malaria. 
) SS Serer ee ree 5 
OS RR ee Pe rat re 14 
PE I 5s sb cea x eing sas dieene varied mon 20 
MEN. SUE 05... oo Sots SNe sasice Mare eudaaee 14 
PR SUN Sas ia vig cae po ee ew ravers 13 
PIE aco ona bss cans Seca rete ahem etre 4 
RE SON SS SAE SS SRI 5 


The inspector began his hunt, and on the 
10th he found the center of infection in 
a large old French scow completely 
hidden by the overgrown jungle. The 
larve in the scow were destroyed, the 
immediate neighborhood cleared of 
brush and the houses containing adult 
anopheles fumigated. At the end of the 
usual period of three weeks, during 
which malaria, developed by a given 
point of infection, maintains its activity, 
the number of cases dropped to what at 
present must be called “normal” for this 
region. When typhoid broke out in the 
Empire division, causing twenty deaths 
a month, different tactics were called for, - 
because this disease is not injected thru 
the skin by mosquities, but enters the 
system thru the mouth. Accordingly the 
water supply was cleaned up and all food 
protected from flies, which carry the in- 
fection. 
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ee One of the ablest Cath- 

Ww olic papers in this coun- 

wo try thus describes the 
American policy as to the churches: 


“The American State says to the various 
churches: ‘Organize yourselves as you think 
best. Be democracies or autocracies in your 
interior constitutions, as you prefer. Follow 
in your method of government the Congrega- 
tional, or the Presbyterian, or the Episcopalian 
plan, as you please. The State won't interfere 
—it is your affair. You can elect your clergy 
or you can let your bishops appoimt them 
Whatever best suits your beliefs, whatever 
.best accords with your history or traditions, 
you may adopt. We politicians will keep hands 
off.’ ” 

That is true; and that is, as we read the 
new laws, just about what the condition 
will be in France. Before this new legis- 
lation the Catholic Church could not pro- 
vide a bishop or a priest without permis- 
sion of the Government, whose head 
might be an atheist or a Protestant. Now 
the Catholic Church can rule itself as it 
chooses, and nobody will interfere. It is 
a blessed relief, and they begin to find 
it so... There is no interference with 
worship, and the bishops and priests can 
hold all the churches as they choose, and 
keep the ‘aymen out, as their rules re- 
quire. 

& 


Secretary Metcalf is quoted as sayinz 
in Omaha that we must soon make more 
stringent laws to exclude foreigners: 

“Some of these people have only $25 or $30. 
barely enough to escape the exclusion law. 
They do not assimilate with Americans. There 
is no development in the man who, drawn 
here by the hope of higher wages, sends his 
money home and, after he has accumulated a 
few hundred dollars, goes back to live in idle- 
ness on what is a fortune in his own country.” 
“Idleness” with “a few hundred dol- 
lars’? We guess not. Much more like- 
ly they buy a few acres of land and work 
hard on it. Suppose they do go back; 
have not they paid well in work for all 
the money they have received? That i; 
no loss to us. They have created more 
wealth than they carry away. Then is 
not their having been here an advantage 
to their own country when they return; 
and do they not carry back a ferment of 
enterprise and intelligence, and is not 
that worth considering? - 


We constantly see in the Southern pa- 
pers articles on the desirability of dis- 
tributing the negroes, sending them 
North—where they are coming fast of 
themselves. We find that just now in 
the leading journal of Charleston, S. C., 
and yet when any one tries to distribute 
them there is a howl]; and the last South 
Carolina Legislature increased the tax on 
emigration agents from $500 to $1,090, 
and every effort is made to restrict their 
work. A man who tries to run off a 
company of negroes does it at the risk 


of his life. 
wt 


We do not yet know how much 
credence is to be placed in the report that 
a concerted effort is making among Ger- 
man, British and American Catholics to 
present an impressive request to the Vat- 
ican that the Congregation of the Index 
be abolished. With the exception of the 
Russian and Turkish Governments, the 
Vatican presents the only authority 
which maintains a bureau for the re- 
straint and prohibition of books. 

a 

Our chief weakness, in case of war, 
now cry out the anti-imperialists, would 
be the Philippines. At present our chief 
weakness is at San Francisco. That has 
made all the trouble. Her colonies are 
Great -Britain’s weakness in time of war 
and strength in time of peace; and her 
possession of her colonies is her guaran- 
tee that she will not go to war with any 
maritime Power. 


The decision of the Texas authorities 
not to lease convicts any more to work 
in coal mines and turpentine camps, but 
to send them only on plantations is one 


step in the right direction. The whole 
system is bad, and should be reformed 
away ; but men interested in politics have 
the contracts and oppose any reform. 

& 

We have another Prohibition State, 
that of Georgia, which has now enacted 
State prohibition. Previously 130 out of 
145 counties were “dry,” and it is likely 
that the law will be enforced generally ; 
but we doubt about Atlanta, where Gov- 
ernor Hoke Smith is chief owner of the 
principal hotel. 
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Insurance: 

















What Is an Adequate Life 
Insurance ? 


Every one now agrees that some life 
insurance should be carried by every 
family man as well as by certain others. 
The women who used to think that in- 
surance on the lives of their respective 
lords and masters was tempting Provi- 
dence have within recent years changed 
their minds, and the co-operative wor 
done by them, in conjunction with insur- 
ance solicitors, has eased the labors of 
many an agent seeking prospects. Rich 
and poor, the high and low, sinner and 
saint alike, have their names written side 
by side on the books of the greater or 
lesser life insurance companies. The se- 
rious question no longer is, “Shall I in- 
sure?” but is now, “How much insurance 
should a man carry?” The New York 
Life Bulletin prints the table which is 
herewith reproduced, and which sets 
forth the expectation of life at each age 
from twenty-five to sixty, and assumes 
the present insurable value of a life pro- 
ducing an income of $1,000 per annum 
over and above personal expenses. — 

If the reader’s net income is less or 
more than $1,000 annually, the problem 
of ascertaining the insurable value be- 
comes a simple one based upon propor- 
tion, and which can very easily be cal- 
culated. The insurable values in the ta- 
ble are computed on the assumption that 
money will earn*4 per cent.: 


Expec- 

rar san Insur- 
of Life able Age. 
in Round Value. 
Numbers. 


$19,584 
19,367 
19,142 
19,142 
18,908 
18,664 
18,664 
18,411 
18,147 
18,147 
17,873 
17,58 
17,292 
17,292 
16,983 
16,663 
16,329 
16,329 


Expec- 
tation Insur- 
of Life able 
“in Round Value. 
Numbers. 
$15,982 
15,622 
15,622 
15,247 
14,856 


Age. 


14,451 
14,451 
14,029 
13,590 
13,134 
13,134 
12,659 
12,165 
12,165 
11,652 
11,118 
11,118 
10,563 





If death should overtake you tomor- 
row, next month, a year hence, have you 
made proper provision for your dear 
ones? The logic of this table is that ev- 
ery man should take just as much insur- 
ance as he can possibly carry. By way 
of illustration take the case of a man at 
age thirty-five, whose net income over 
and above expenses is $1,000 per annum. 
His expectation of life is thirty-two 
years and his insurable value is $17,873. 
That is to say; if he placed $17,873 at 
interest at 4 per cent. and drew from this 
fund $1,000 yearly, it would last thirty- 
two years and no longer. Therefore 
such a man at age thirty-five wishing to 
secure for his family $250 per year for 
his expectancy must carry $4,500 of in- 
surance ; $500 per year, $9,000 of insur- 
ance ; $1,000 per year, $17,873 of insur- 
ance as per table. Is your income ade- 
quately capitalized? If not do not put 
off till tomorrow what ought to be done 
today. It is far better to attend to this 
matter of insurance at once. Tomorrow 
your capital as represented by yourself 
in any one of a thousand unexpected 
ways may be either hopelessly impaired 
or entirely wiped out. 

& 


Continental Insurance Company 


THE to9th semi-annual statement of 
the Continental Fire Insurance Company 
under date of July rst, shows total assets 
of $16,867,137.58, and a net surplus of 
$8,001,894.59. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the Continental paid California 
losses amounting to nearly two and a 
half million dollars gross during 1906 it 
has, during the past six months, in- 
creased its reserve for insurance in force 
by $241,634.23, and there has likewise 
been an increase during the same period 


- of $127,960.25 in the premiums written. 


The Continental has a cash capital of 
$1,000,000 and a conservative manage- 
ment. The leading officers of the com- 
pany are Henry Evans, president; 
George E. Kline, vice-president, and J. 
E, Lopez and E, L. Ballard, secretaries. 
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Promise of the Crops 


THe Government’s crop report for 
July Ist, issued on the 1oth, was interest- 
ing mainly for the reason that it con- 
tained the first official statement as to the 
growing corn. Little change in the con- 
dition of wheat was shown, a slight im- 
provement in winter and a little loss in 
spring reducing the indicated total by 
about 500,000 bushels, or from 634,974,- 
000 bushels to 634,494,000. Last year’s 
crop was 735,260,970. The harvest of 
winter wheat is now in progress, and the 
yield is better than was expected, notably 
in Kansas. The condition of corn on the 
Ist was exceptionally low, owing to the 
backward season. Altho the increase of 
planted area is nearly 1,400,000 acres, a 
crop of only 2,560,384,000 bushels is in- 
dicated, against an actual yield of 2,927,- 
416,000 last year, 2,707,993,000 in 1905, 
and 2,467,480,000 in 1904. It may be re- 
called, however, that the yield indicated 
on July Ist, 1906, was exceeded by 225,- 
000,000 bushels when the crop was har- 
vested. As the growing plants, this year, 
are from two tc four weeks late in the 
Northern States, there is some danger 
that the crop will be affected by early 
frosts. Indications promise 973,072,000 
bushels of oats. Last year’s crop was 
964,904,000. The yield of rye will proba- 
bly. exceed last year’s, which was 33,394,- 
000 bushels. Potato acreage has been in- 
creased. A decline of 5$ per cent. in 
the tobacco acreage was accompanied on 
the Ist by an unusually low condition of 
the growing plants. 


s 
Tariff Rates for France 


AFTER the new tariff agreement with 
Germany was completed, France asked 
for concessions like those which Ger- 
many had obtained. Ambassador Jusse- 
rand has carried the answer of our Gov- 
ernment to Paris, where it is not favor- 
ably received, as it offers nothing more 
than a reduction of 20 per cent. of the 
duty on champagne in return for the 
French minimum rates upon a long list 
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of our exported products. France con- 
sented some time ago to exact (until 
August Ist) only her minimum rate on 
Porto Rican coffee, and now thinks, it is 
said, that this concession, if prolonged, 
would be a sufficient return for the re- 
duction on champagne. But our Gov- 
ernment does not take this view of the 
matter. It appears that France cannot 
profit by those provisions of the agree- 
ment with Germany which make export 
prices the dutiable market value of im- 
ports, as she has no special system of 
manufacturing for export at export 
prices. Our Government can grant noth- 
ing more than the reduction on cham- 
pagne (which is permitted by the Ding- 
ley law), except by new legislation, 
which means revision of the tariff. All 
these controversies with European na- 
tions suggest the expediency of a re- 
vision which shall establish maximum 
and minimum rates. 


st 


...Deposits in the Bowery Savings 
Bank, of this city, now exceed $100,000,- 
ooo. The sum of the deposits in all the 
savings banks of the State of New York 
is $1,464,950,833. 

.The Safety Car Heating and 
Lighting Company, whose annual divi- 
dend for the last two years has been 18 
per cent., is about to declare a stock div- 
idend of 100 per cent. 


....Charles A. Boody, recently secre- 
tary of the People’s Trust Company, of 
Brooklyn, has been elected president of 
that institution. The capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of the company amount 
to $2,700,000. 


....The semi-annual report of the H. 
B. Claflin Company shows that net earn- 
ing in the first half of 1907 were $454.- 
275, against $353,258 in the correspond- 
ing half of 1906. Sales booked on 
June 30th for future delivery were 
larger than on a corresponding date in 
any previous year. This company’s re- 
ports always excite much interest, as in- 
dicating the condition of business. 

















A CHOICE INVESTMENT 


LIFE INSURANCE STOCK. Do you own any? If yes do, you will buy more; if not, you will be quick to 


seize the As obpag ae now offered to make your first purchase. The small investor is given the opportunity usually 

cnjoe 2d only by ceprgiiote, to secure an interest in an insurance institution that has already met with marked success 

ena for the future, for it employs the methods ard the means that characterize successful American 
es, the 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


low companies maintain agency organizations at great expense to sell-policies of insurance. The POSTAL LIF 
employs no insurance agents, but makes use of the vast postal service reaching everywhere, maintained at government 
expense, and advertising, likewise reaching everywhere, at comparative slight cost, to supply it business. 
te} It has already acquired $1,000,000.00 of business and it will gain more and more as the months and years go by. 
t is bound to become the great Twentieth Century Insurance Cov pany. Its sensible ideas of economy in business- 
getting are sure to appeal to that large portion of the public that are ever watchful for the advanced new ways of do- 
ing ordinary things. 
, There is nothing in the taking out of a life insurance policy that puts it in the category of the difficult rather 
pe the easy. It does not need general agents and numerous sub-agents to whom insurers pay yearly tribute out of 
their premium-deposits. Intelligent insurers are already hailing the coming of this Company. 
_it was stated in a recent issue of the “Atlantic Monthly”: “In order to put life insurance upon a proper economic 
pasis, the elimination of the agent is the great reform needed. All other reforins are relatively unimportant.” 
Statistics indicate that a person, investing $1,000.00 in the Capital Stock of each of ten leading life insurance 
companies at the time of their organization, would have received dividends, for the whole period since, of over 50 per 
cent. per annum and would now have on hand securities of the market value of over $10,000.00—all from the invest- 
ment of $1,000.00. . 


TAL LIFREOOE ne Coe right now put away a small sum in a few shares of the stock gf the POS- 


The Capital Stock of the POSTAL LIFE is $100,000.00, the same as that of the Equitable, Manhattan, Union 
Central, Provident Savings, and other well known Companies. 


k The depository of its funds is the Knickerbocker Trust Company, corner of 34th Street and Fifth Avenue, which 
is fully conversant with the affairs of the Company and its personnel, and may be inquired of. 


The Home Office of the Company is at 525 Fifth Avenue, corner of 44th Street, which is the only insurance 
company in the City of New York or any city of this country where one can procure insurance, even “over the coun- 
ter,” without paying a commission to an agent. 


._,,1n the work of distributing the POSTAL’S Capital Stock, shares have already been judiciously placed with 600 
individuals—representative citizens, including lawyers, clergymen, bankers, college professors, business men, Supreme 
Court judges—who are doing their share toward promoting the interests of the Company. 


Carrying out the original plan in distributing the stock of the Company, the remaining 500 shares of the present 
allotment are offered to readers of Tue INDEPENDENT. Applications are limited to 10 shares. The price of stock is 
$40.00 per share; at least 6 per cent. guaranteed. Earnings of 10 per cent. confidently expected soon. 


For particulars you will address POSTAL LIFE-INSURANCE COMPANY, 525 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Going Abroad 


join the 


IDEAL LATE 
SUMMER TOUR 


(AUGUST 24-NOVEMBER 11) 








' Briarcliff Manor, New York 


BRIARCLIFF 
LODGE 


“The:Hotel Beautiful of the Briarcliff Hills’’ 
personally conducted by 


Werner & Co. 


407-409 Broadway, New York 


Is now open for the 
season with Elegant 
New Addition, and 
presenting many unique 


and attractive features. Officials of European Railroads, which 


insures unsurpassed facilities. 


PARTY LIMITED TO 12 


THIRTY MILES FROM NEW YORK 


and superior in plan 








and conduct. 
D. B. PLUMER, Manager 











Full information and itinerary upon request 


(1908 Spring Party leaves latter part of April.) 
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The Hwependent 


Book List No. 14. 


Pure Milk 


[At this season of the year the milk supply requires 
special attention. Many municipalities are adopting strin- 
gent regulations and President Roosevelt has ordered a 
searching investigation of this subject. The following 
list of the best books and pamphlets is prepared by 
George F. Bowerman of the Washington Public Library.] 


Books. 


Bacteria in Milk and Its Products. By H. 
W. Conn. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & 
Co. 1903.. $1.25. The author is professor of 
biology at Wesleyan University. The object 
of the book is the protection of the consumers. 

Dairy Chemistry. By Harry Snyder. New 
York: Macmillan Co. 1906. $1.00. The author 
is professor of agricultural chemistry at the 
University of Minnesota and chemist of the 
Minnesota Experiment Station. 

A Handbook for Farmers and Dairymen. 
By F. W. Woll. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons. 1900. $1.50. The author is associate 
professor of agricultural chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The volume contains 
chapters on the proper care of milk and _ its 
preservation and adulteration. 

Milk and Its Products. By H. W. Wing. 
New York: Macmillan Co. 1900. $1.00. The 
author is professor of animal husbandry at 
Cornell University. 

Milk: Its Production and Uses. By E. F. 
Willoughby. London: Charles Griffin & Co. 
1903. 6s. net ($2.00, Lippincott). This volume 
contains chapters on the dietetics and thera- 
peutics of milk, the relation between milk and 
disease, milk analysis and adulteration. 

Testing Milk and Its Products. By E. H. 
Farrington and F. W. Woll. Madison, Wis.: 
Mendota Book Co. 1904. $1.00. The tests 
given are those that have been proved by ac- 
tual use. 


Publications of U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


For free publications, apply to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C.; for those not free, apply to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

_ The Bacteria of Pasteurized and Unpasteur- 
ized Milk Under Laboratory Conditions. By 
Lore A. Rogers. Bureau of Animal Industry 
Bulletin 73. Washington: Government Print- 


ing Office. 1905. cents. 
Care of Dairy Utensils, By R. A. Pearson. 


In the Yearbook of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, 1896. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1897. 50 cents. 

Care of Milk on the Farm. By R. A. Pear- 
son. Farmers’ Bulletin 63. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1906. Free. . 

x- 


Dairy Bacteriology. By H. W. Conn. 








periment Stations Bulletin No. 25. _Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office. 1895. Free. 


g in the South. By S. M. Tracy. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 151. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1902. Free. 


Directions for the Pasteurization of Milk. 
By D. ExSalmon. Bureau of Animal Industry 


Circular 1. Washington: Government Print- 
“7, Office. 1897. Free. 
acts About Milk. By R. A. Pearson. 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 42. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1906. ree. This 
bulletin treats the subjects of adulteration, 
preservatives, impurities and methods of detect- 
ing them, and the proper care and transporta- 
tion of milk. 

Inefficiency of Milk Separators in mes 
Bacteria. By V. A. Moore. In the Yearboo 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1895. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 

55 cents. 
k as Food. Farmers’ Bulletin 74. Wash- 
ington: Gov. Printing Office. 1904. Free, 

The Milk Supply of Boston, New York and 


Philadelphia. By George M. Whitaker. Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry Bulletin 81. Wash- 
ington: Gov. Printing Office. 1905. 5 cents. 


he Milk lin fey of Twenty-nine Southern 
Cities. By C. Doane. Bureau of Animal 
Industry Bulletin 70. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1905. 5 cents. 

The Milk Supply of 200 Cities and Towns. 
By H. E. Alvord and R. A. Pearson. Bureau 
of Animal Industry Bulletin 46. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 1903. 15 cents. 

Milk Transportation. By E. Ward. 
Division of Statistics, Bulletin No. 25. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1903. 
Free. This bulletin contains descriptions of 
the different methods employed in the carriage 
of milk for long and short distances. 

National and State Dairy Laws. By R. A. 
Pearson. Reprint i18 from the fourteenth 
annual report of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try. Washington: Gov. Printing Office. 1808 
Free. 

Sanitary Relations of the Milk Supply. By a 
committee appointed by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia. Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry,- Circular 111. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printin Office. June 22, 1907. Free. 

Souring of Milk and Other ae in Milk 
Products. Farmers’ Bulletin 29. ashington: 
Government Printing Office. 1897. Free. 


To the Editor of The Independent: 

Kindly permit me to express my apprecia- 
tion of your idea in reproducing articles of 
fifty years ag Your reproduction of the com- 
ment upon the Dred Scott Decision is exceed- 
ingly valuable to teachers. While any history 
gives the cold facts, it is-worth much to have 
the views of a contemporary. 

That I like the magazine goes without say- 





ing; otherwise I should not be a subscriber. | 


Of about twenty periodicals for which I sub- 
scribe, I prize THE INDEPENDENT the most. It 


gives me the world’s events when still fresh | 


enough to be news, yet old enough to be his- 

a The editorial comments leave nothing 

to be desired. H. RENNEE. 
GresHAM ScHoOL, CHICAGO. 
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|-Minneapolis 


and Return via 


The North-Western Line 


from Chicago, daily until Sept. 30th. Tickets good on the 
electric lighted North-Western Limited, leaves Chicago 

daily 6:30 p. m. Three other daily trains to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, leave Chicago 9 a.m., 9:45 p. m., 3 a.m. 
Si8 Chicago to Duluth and Superior and return, daily 
until Sept. 30th; two trains leave Chicago daily, 
10 p.m. (Duluth Superior Limited) and 3 a.m. 
For further information apply 

we B. KNISKERN, 

Chicos ha’ & N.-W. Ry. 
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A SMALL SECRET © 


Couldn’t Understand the Taste of his 
Customers. 


Two men were discussing the various food products 
now being supplied in such variety and abundance. 

One, a grocer, said, “I frequently try a package or so 
of any certain article before offering it to my trade, and 
in that way sometimes form a different idea than my 
customers have. 

“For instance, I thought I would try some Postum 
Food Coffee, to see what reason there was tor such a 
call for it. At breakfast I didn’t like it and supper 
proved the same, so I naturally concluded that my taste 
was different from that of the customers. who bought 
it right along. 

“A day or two after, I waited on a lady who was buy- 
ing a 25c. package and told her I couldn’t understand 
how one could fancy the taste of Postum. 

“*T know just what is the matter,’ she said, ‘you put 
the coffee boiler on the stove for just fifteen minutes, 
and ten minutes*of that time it simmered, and perhaps 
five minutes it boiled, now if you will have it left 
to boil full fifteen minutes after it commences to boil, 
you will find a delicious Java-like beverage, rich in food 
value of gluten and phosphates, so choice that you will 
never abandon it, particularly when you see the great 
gain in health.’ Well, I took another trial and sure 
enough I joined the Postum army for good, and life 
seems worth living since I have gotten rid of my old 
time stomach and kidney troubles.” 

Postum is no sort of medicine, but pure liquid food, 
and this, together with a relief from coffee worked the 
change. “There’s a Reason.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


oMPSONS EYE WATER 
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_ STEINWAY 


INITIATIVE 


The singular distinction that lifts the Steinway to an international 
and commanding position among pianos is due to the power of 
Steinway initiative. 

The Steinways have been for four generations, and are to-day, 
initiators and originators—never imitators and followers. The 
various inventions and innovations that have made the Steinway 
Concert Grand Piano the ideal concert grand, and the five-foot-ten-inch 
Miniature Grand the ideal small grand, are all Steinway 
inventions and innovations. 


Consequently, the history of piano-progress for the past half century 
is practically identical with the history of the House of Steinway. 


The latest evidence of Steinway initiative is the marvelous 
Vertegrand at $500, a turned grand piano in upright form, which 
fixes the standard for all uprights. 


Steinway Pianos can STEINWAY & SONS, 


be bought from any 


authorized Steinway 
dealer at New York Steinway Hall, 


rices, with cost of ‘ 
Casnpantation added, / 107-109 East 14th St. 
Illustrated catalogue atts Lo 
and the little booklet, Pin New York. 
“ The Triumph of the 
Vertegrand,” sent on 
request and mention 
of this magazine. 

















THE INDEPENDENT 


WILSON’S ROLLING PARTITIONS 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and School « 
Buildings into s rooms, and vice versa; made from 
various kinds of wood; sound proof and air tight ; easily 
operated and lasting. Made also with Blackboard sur- 
face. Fitted to new and old buildings. Used in over 
eS Churches and Public Buildings. Mention Tur 

NDEPENDENT for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO., 345 West 29th St.. New York 
he Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT Assets, over $6,000,0: 0 
Chartered 1872 Capital Stock, $338,400 
EXAMINED BY STATE See at Tene conve enemas See. ee } x =a ype 
Debent d First Mortgages upon Real Esta'e; near sold during.over y 
bares years’ business without loss or delay to investors. Send for information. 


| 6% Bono Shares 


OF THE 
New York Realty Owners Co. 


The Safest Form of Investment Known 


ee «i met TEE =< : . Interest is GUARAN’EED and principal is secured by extensive 
- a New York Realty holdings, with a of A DOLLARS 
225 Fourth Avenue FOR EacH D. LLAR of investment. This ratio of security is being 

CORNER (0 STREET still farther i d by the sion of our busi the 
enhancement in the value of our properties. Over half a mil- 
lion dollars paid to investors during the past 12 years. Invest- 
ments of from $100 to $10,000 aveepted, participating in earn- 
ings from date of receipt. 


Assets, $2,000,000.00 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR BOOKLET F. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Four Per cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 42 Broadway, New York, July Sth, 1907. 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on The Board of Directors’ of the United States Rubber 
July 1, 1907, at the office of the Treasurer in New York, | Com 
will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 2e Wall | the first 
Street. WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


he Second 
FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING COMPANY Stock from the net earnin for the fiscal yea, he 4 


The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF April ist, 1907, to Stockholders of record at 
PER CENT. on the preferred shares of the Federal Sugar on Monday, July 15th, 1907, payable without closing of 
Refining Company will be paid on August 1, 1907, to stock- the Transfer -Books July 3ist, 1907. 
—p <. — as they appear at the close of business JOHN J. WATSON, JR., Treasurer. 
on July 27, 


The transfer books for the preferred stock will be 
closed July 29 to July 31, 1907, inclusive. INSURANCE 


Dated July 11, 1907. pUMONT CLARKE, Treasurer. 
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TAX BONDS|) °=er=" 


Bonds issued by Public Communities - STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1907 
repaid by taxation. CAPITAL 


Securities to net you 5% and over. $ j S Oo 0.0 ‘@) Oo 
Akin to a Government Bond in safety. RESERVED FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
Send for our offerings, references, 


etc. Our business is national in extent, 
Send your name for our mailing list. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY, 
19 Wardell Bidg., MACON, MO, 





13.798.729 
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Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


OF BOSTON 


Assets Dec. 31, 1906 . $42,732,849.12 
Liabilities 38,365.243.17 
Surplus 4,367,605.95 


STEPHEN H. RHODES 


President 


ROLAND 0. LAMB 


Vice-President 


New York Office, St. Paul Building 
GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent 








STATE MUTUAL. 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, - President 
ai January ist, 1907 
RINE cvcdbtinhp acs sac deraieaaee me o 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $2,819,715 39 
Cash surrender values stated in every 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non- Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


ee really more danger in the home than in places 
considered extra hazardous. Statistic® 
shows th is and death comes more frequently in the home 
than abroad. It is just because of the ever present uncer- 
tainty regarding life that The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company urges upon all persons to insure 
who are insurable and to avoid the procrastination that 
sometimes seems to be chronic —with prospects. A policy 
of insurance is better than a savings bank account, in so 
far as protection goes, as the insurer stands. to receive a 
large sum even though but a small premium has been paid. 
The Company is ever ready and willing to give informa- 
tion to those who are interested in life insurance. Last 
year it paid more than 15,000 policies that were not a year 
old! It paid more than 8,000 that were under 6 months 
old! And more than 4,000 were paid that had been io 
force less than 3 months! 
Something to think about in those figures 











PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 
wants. 





Examine the 


COMPLETE 
PROTECTION POLICY 


issued only by the 


ATNA LIFE INS. CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Covers all Hazards, including 
TOTAL and PERMANENT 
DISABILITY 


























Established 1808 
Sire V2 Fire 
Atlag Assurance Companp, Utd. 


100 William Ht... New Bork 


1907 FIRE INSURANCE 1907 


National >t Hartford 





CONNECTICUT 
Statement January 1, 1907 
Capital py BTR ORAR, Sc cccccccccccccccocce $1,000,000 00 

eecccevceseseebecesece 3,881,702 08 

Uneettled L< Losses and other claims.......... 966,708 
Wee TOMB oc cccccdccdecccedccccscceseccese 1,228,441 74 
Total Assets, January 1, 1907..... .....-. $7,076,852 64 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 

H. A. SMITH, Vice-President. 

B. BR. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
i... @ BH. PRYON, Asst. Secretary. 








